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FOREWORD 

The writers of these letters are old friends of mine. 
They are deeply rooted in the French soil and know 
thoroughly the peasant life which they describe. It 
will be illuminating to many people, I believe, as it 
has been to me, to get the point of view of a middle- 
class family working on the land just now, and writ 
ing of everyday experiences without political bias. 
The fog of rumor lifts for a moment as we turn these 
pages, and we see clearly one corner of occupied 
France. 

ELIZABETH MORROW 

Next Day Hill, 
Englewood, N. J. 
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AT TEN MINUTES TO NOON A GER- 

INVADER man motorcyclist left a pink slip 
MOVES IN with the mayor that sixty rooms 
would be required for nine o clock 
that evening. It had been rumored that the enemy 
were north of the GIronde, but no one dreamed that 
they could be so close to us. The garde cbampetre 
hurriedly posted notices upon the church, the hotel 
and the corner house, inviting the population to be 
calm, dignified, and about their ordinary pursuits. 
For once the women did not have much to say. In 
groups of three and four they stood in the middle 
of the street, whispering. 

By four o clock a stream of swift vehicles, lead- 
colored, solid-tired, was purring and rumbling to 
ward Le Verdun, our nearest port; slender-nosed 
artillery, trailed by trucks of ammunition; motor 
cycles with side cars, plastered with spare wheels; 
three-seated open cars, four soldiers to a seat, each 
with a short rifle between his knees. Many of the 
men, arms folded, sitting erect, were sunk in a sleep 
of exhaustion. Fully half of them were under twenty 
years of age, blond, big-boned, thin, with the waxy 
complexion that one associates with short rations. 

An officer s car pulled into the alley beside the 
pork store. While the officer made his rounds, the 
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driver slipped into the store, bought a bondin (blood 
sausage), concealed it under his arm, retired to the 
closed court in the rear. I was in the back room of 
the bicycle shop and watched him through a crack 
in the door. Throwing a glance to right and left, to 
make sure that he was not observed, he tore into the 
dripping meat like a wild animal, swallowed the 
whole two pounds without apparent mastication, 
wiped his lips on his sleeve, regained his chauffeur s 
seat. 

Their machinery is magnificent. From behind a 
plane tree I viewed the procession until darkness 
shut it out, without hearing a bolt rattle or a spark 
plug falter. At the cross-roads, men with half -moons 
of white metal marked Field Police about their 
necks, directed traffic. No one saw them come, no 
one saw them go, but they were there, at the right 
place, as long as they would be effective. In signal 
ling they used what looked like red phonograph 
discs, at the end of short handles. 

That evening our village had its first glimpse 
of regimented amusement. At the entrance of the 
woodbine arbor of Mere Lafon s cafe, a sergeant 
took his station. Behind him was strung out a line 
of men in uniform. The sergeant let the first three 
men enter. Eyes front, iron hats on their heads, they 
ordered and consumed a cup of coffee or a glass of 
beer, clumped out the door in their cowhide boots. 
As they emerged the sergeant permitted three more 
revellers to enter. 

Between the newcomers and the civil population 
amicable relations are making a halting but undenia 
ble progress. Members of the Invading force receive. 
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day by day, strict instruction as to their conduct. 
On the first and second days they walked abroad in 
couples, wealing green cloth gloves, uttering no 
sound, woodenly expressionless. 

The third day there was a slight unbending. One 

of them stopped to play with a puppy outside the 

butcher s. Another waved his hand to a little girl 

^ivho was gathering string beans in her front yard. 

)The maidenly clerk in the fruit store called across 

d to the girl in the dry goods shop, "fls sont de beaux 

AQ gars, quand meme." 

After the lapse of a week, although still reserved 

00 and keeping to themselves, they had become Inte- 

^-grated with the landscape. The village had ceased 

*~ to accord them much attention. They stood in line 

beside the pumps, stripped to the waist, for their 

I jnorning" turn at the cold water. They shaved before 

"pocket mirrors balanced upon fence posts. But the 

Q novelty, except for the more impressionable girls, 

^ had worn thin . 

*^ Mathilde Guitard, circulating in her donkey cart 
tfV&gt;f milk cans, amended her cry; "Lait und Milch; 
* zwei pfennigs ou deux francs." Women who went 
early to the washing pool found it drained dry. Half 
dozen young men, waist deep in the ooze, were 
capturing eels. The baffled washladies were placated 
oy the wherewithal for a dish of anguille-a-la-mate- 
lote. And the pool was deepened by a good two feet, 
which is unquestionably a community benefit. 

Eighteen hours after the soldiers, the women and 
commercial travelers arrived. The women wore 
short skirts, carried attache cases, were quiet and 
ladylike, and principally of two age groups, those 
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under twenty-five years, and those over forty. But 
they did not stay long, as they were seeking particu 
lar individuals, none of whom was billeted in our 
commune. In a region where the feminine form is 
draped in black, except when it makes its first com 
munion or enters wedlock, these guests from beyond 
the Rhine moved about like exotic flowers or tropi 
cal birds. Through the medium of color contrast, 
their costumes were designed to administer a shock 
to the peasantry. They did. Alauve jersey above a 
green skirt; black suit with white hat, belt, gloves 
and stockings; a yellow suit within a purple coat. 

The commercial travelers are all of a type, speak 
ing good French, dressed in grey, a portfolio of cata 
logues in one hand, a sample case of hardware, alumi 
num, and celluloid novelties in the other. Four teams, 
of two men each, visited the trade in the smaller 
towns. They offer quick delivery, long credit, rela 
tively low prices, which are three effective argu 
ments with merchants whose shelves are becoming 
bare. 

The occupation of central and southern France 
has been achieved without untoward incident. The 
invaders have been correct, disciplined, prepared to 
accede to reasonable requests. Regulations which 
work a hardship to working people have been modi 
fied. For example, the decree of "everyone indoors 
and lights out at eight o clock" was not practicable 
at this season of vintaging and harvesting, when peo 
ple stay in the field until nightfall. The hour has been 
extended to eleven o clock. 

The rule that the swastika flag should float over 
the town halls has been annulled. It was a gratuitous 
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humiliation of docile elderly people who are doing 
their best. The unwritten, but insisted-upon custom 
that the clerks of a store should drop other cus 
tomers when a German enters, and serve him first, 
has fallen into the discard. They take their places in 
the line like the rest of us. 

It is obvious that the invaders wish to accomplish 
their task with a minimum of friction. To date, they 
are pulling their punches. Sentimentally and com 
mercially, they want to alienate France from Britain. 
They are treading French soil with velvet-shod 
boots, hoping to assure France s neutrality, if not 
her co-operation in the conflict with England. 

As to the future, our village is holding its breath, 
with its fingers crossed. Now and again there is a 
stray straw in the wind. The boys who occupy our 
pink guestroom find the color effeminate. They say 
that if I will buy the paint and wallpaper they them 
selves will do the manual work of redecoration, in 
the best Munich manner. 

"But do you think it will be worth the trouble, 
for so short a time? n I question. 

"Oh yes. They say that we are to be with you for 
five years." 



II 



WHEN THE garde champetre LEANED 
UEEN his bicycle against the post to which 

ARABELLA we tie the horses, and limped to 
ward the house, a paper in his un 
crippled hand, we wouldn t believe it. We were at 
breakfast, looking out across the terrace through the 
open windows, and everyone refused to answer his 
knock. We couldn t believe it. But Queen Arabella 
had been requisitioned by the invaders. 

"When does she have to go?" inquired our most 
realistic child. "At 5:15 this afternoon, Mitteleuropa 
daylight saving time, at which hour the Komman- 
dantur will take delivery at your principal place of 
residence," the garde replied, standing at attention. 
We thanked him, gave him something to dampen 
his tonsils, shook hands, and bowed him upon his 
next errand of inhumanity. 

Toast and coffee grew cold, untouched. The fam 
ily sat stunned. Queen Arabella, heavy and cush 
ioned, bulbous and elephantine, capable of receiving 
two or twenty into her capacious bosom, ours since 
the stifling day we took her off the parboiled tramp 
freighter, perfumed by the cheeses and custards of 
how many picnics, damp with the drippings of how 
many sea baths! Queen Arabella, night or day con 
veyance of the injured and the dying of five com- 

[16] 
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munes, second home of our children, ready alike to 
bring the newborn to his father s door, the moribund 
to the surgeon, the departed to his final allotment of 
excavated earth it did not seem believable that she 
was to cross the line, to serve those who were not 
her friends. 

But we had until 5:15, Mitteleuropa daylight- 
saving time. The family sat around the table in the 
stupidly bashful way that families have when emo 
tionally Jolted, each waiting for the other to speak. 

There was a shuffling outside the door, and 
Ulysses, our chauffeur-coachman, intruded his head. 
"Beg pardon, but I told Madame a lie. I said that 
the Queen was dry, and that we had no gasoline. 
It Is not true. In the woodshed I have secreted five 
gallons of gas. I know that it is against the mayor s 
regulation, but it is personally my own. I have pains 
in my abdomen at night and I thought that I might 
need to be rushed to a doctor. But if the Queen 
is to go, perhaps you might like to employ my five 
gallons before five o clock." 

There was a shout and a rush. The bony hands 
of Ulysses were nearly shaken from their sockets. 
I am not sure but that the end of his nose was 
moistened with juvenile kisses. 

"But where shall we go?" 

"Everywhere, to every place that the Queen has 
taken us for lovely times. To Cordet, where the 
blackberries and crab apples are ripe, to wade and 
have lunch at Tick-a-Tock brook, to the beach 
beyond Pauillac where you can swim without suits, 
to the restaurant where the fat woman makes the 
whipped-up omelettes with jelly inside. Let s take 
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Arabella on a tour of all the nice places she has 
taken us." 

"And let s decorate her with ribbons and flowers," 
piped a lesser voice, "like as if she was going to be 
married a second time." 

News of this nature travels fast. At twenty min 
utes past ten, second cousin Agatha, who lives at 
Angouleme, no miles to the north, telephoned. "Is 
it true that Queen Arabella has been taken? Oh, oh! 
Well now I know that this armistice is going to 
touch us seriously." 

Ulysses, dressed like a funeral director, poured 
in his can of bootleg gasoline. The family stood 
around, sniffing the bitter odor. It was four months 
since that sharp, clean smell had impregnated our 
nostrils. 

"Squeeze the can," admonished a soprano. "I think 
there are a few drops left." 

At 4:40, Mitteleuropa daylight-saving time, Queen 
Arabella drew to a halt before her home front. To 
the last yard the old girl had done credit to her 
maker and to her creed of doing more than was 
asked of her. Her blue doors opened and a medley 
of half-dried, sandy children, baskets, dogs, shoes 
and stockings, cascaded out. 

Two correct young officers in field-grey were 
standing in the shadow of the porch. Their papers 
were in order. They signalled to a soldier who 
poured a can of gas into the Queen s interior and 
took the driver s seat. They inclined from the 
waist and drove away. 

Grandmother, whose rheumatism was bad just 
then, had come down from her bed to say good- 
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bye. She loved Arabella, they seemed to feel of the 
same vintage, of the same old-fashioned material 
excellence. It was Grandma who slapped down the 
hand of a disreputable child, as the conquerors 
turned out into "the drive. 

"Wiilyum, take your thumb from your nose this 
instant!" 



in 



WE HAVE ALWAYS RECOGNIZED 

BURIED that the primary fortune of France 

TREASURE lies in her rich plowland. At pres 
ent, however, and in a quite dif 
ferent sense, supplementary wealth is being added 
to that soil. All sorts of people, panic-stricken or of 
deliberation, in their orchards, or hit-or-miss along 
the highways, are burying treasure. 

It is a veritable mass movement, with no means 
of placing a figure upon the total amount that is 
being secreted. Family silver, jewelry, precious 
stones, bars and coins of gold, stocks and bonds of 
foreign countries, are being tumbled hurriedly into 
holes in the ground, among the roots of apple trees, 
in the corner of cellars, at the end of the seventh 
row of grape-vines. 

Half a dozen circumstances are impelling house 
holders to adopt this primitive protection for their 
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valuables. First and foremost, the safe deposit vaults 
of banks are no longer safe. That is to say, they are 
no longer private. Nor are they a person s own 
property. The government of occupation has placed 
them under supervision, for such of their contents 
as it may wish to levy upon. An individual may 
no longer visit his strong box save in the presence 
of a representative of the German Treasury. 

It is unlawful for a resident of the occupied zone 
to possess gold metal in any form, unset precious 
stones, any non-French security, any currency other 
than German marks and French francs. If objects 
in these categories are found in the box, the bank 
management holds them at the disposal of the Ger 
man Treasury. 

But before the above rule was put into effect, a 
whispered warning ran along the grapevine tele 
graph. There was a run upon the bank cellars. In 
our bank I saw plump diamond dealers of Antwerp 
and Amsterdam puffing out to their cars, under 
trunks ponderous enough to make a gangster s 
mouth water. 

Nine million people, in northern and central 
France, were stampeded by fear. It was a contagion 
of terror. Like October leaves before a hurricane, 
they precipitated themselves south. With each day s 
quota of fresh rumor they became more desperately 
in haste. Each carried what he could on his back, 
on his bicycle, in the baby s perambulator, in a 
superannuated car that broke down or ran out of 
gas. They became blistered, footsore, lost the way. 
What they carried grew less and less, cached piece 
meal along the road, beside a stump or stone that 
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they fondly hoped to Identify later. At one hill, on 
Route Natlonale Number 7, between Vendome and 
Tours, 54 cars, crowned with mattresses, top-heavy 
with packages, victims of tire trouble, engine trou 
ble, fuel trouble, have been pushed into the ditch 
and abandoned. 

An American widow, with maid and chauffeur, 
arrived at our farm, seeking shelter for the night. 
By rights, she has no cause for apprehension. She 
holds an American passport, and her nation is not 
at war. But the blind epidemic of fear flogs her on. 
After supper, through the shutter, I overheard her 
asking the advice of our fourteen-year-old child, as 
to the safest place to hide jewelry. 

No, not in the ground. The Germans are wise 
to that. They look where the surface of the ground 
has been stirred, and pour on water. Where the 
soil settles, makes a depression, they dig. Under the 
riles of the roof? But wouldn t that make the roof 
suspiciously bumpy. In a hollow tree? Yes, that is 
worth considering, unless it blows down before I 
can get back. Many of my friends have been to their 
tailors, had the padding removed from the shoulders 
of their coats, and replaced by thousand dollar bills 
wrapped in oiled silk. Another good way, if you can 
stop in one place, is to roll your money tight and 
pack it in the middle of a bottle of epsom salts. 
Or rings and a necklace can be put in a box of bak 
ing soda, and pushed to the back of the shelf. I know 
a man who has his whole fortune inside his type 
writer. He dismounted the machine, rolled the bills 
into tight cylinders like pencils, and pushed them 
into the tubular frame. 
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At the Spanish frontier, to which most of the 
well-to-do fugitives make their way, French fiscal 
agents apply a rule which is responsible for as much 
burying of treasure, as is the German control of 
bank accounts and safe deposits. Between the towns 
of Hendaye and Irun flows a narrow stream, the 
Bidassoa. Crossing this river is a hundred-foot-long 
international bridge, at either end of which is a 
white bar, like the gate of a grade crossing. In the 
exact middle is an iron post, bearing a tricolor shield 
upon its northern face, and the red and yellow 
ensign of Spain upon the reverse. 

To thousands of unhappy people this is a veritable 
Bridge of Sighs. Each week, for one or two days, 
Spain has closed the frontier, padlocked the white 
bar, and posted sentries with fixed bayonets. Then 
occur scenes of hysterical profligacy. In the long 
line of motors, women have locked themselves in 
their limousines for 48 hours at a stretch. Packards 
and Roll-Royces are forsaken, trunks of lingerie 
discarded, as distracted men and women attempt to 
cross the bridge on foot. 

The obstacle at the bridgehead, to which I referred 
above, is the German-inspired French law that no 
precious metal, no precious stones, no foreign cur 
rency or security, and not more than two hundred 
francs in money, per head, may leave French terri 
tory. As this rule prohibiting the exportation of 
capital is generally known, it becomes apparent why 
fleeing citizens see the necessity of finding a place 
of concealment for their valuables before they arrive 
at the international bridge. Which means, prac 
tically speaking, since banks are taboo, that some- 
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where on the road between Angouleme and Hen- 
daye the fugitive must select some tree or stone or 
rained cottage, to be the repository of his wealth. 
In parenthesis, and in explanation, it may be men 
tioned that many who seek asylum in Spain are 
Jews. Rightly or wrongly, they mistrust the meas 
ures which the Aryan invaders may enforce against 
their race and their possessions. 

The present burying of treasure is a temporary 
expedient. It will pass. But for the moment, the soil 
of France, rich by nature, is being made artificially 
richer by the panic of human nature. What cannot 
ever be known is the proportion of this vast con 
cealed wealth which will never be recovered. 



IV 



MONEY is A GOOD SUBJECT WITH WHICH 
LOOT to introduce what is actually happening in 

France. What people are using for money, 
what is its purchasing power, its foreign exchange 
value, its probable future acrobatics? Money is the 
facet of public policy which most .intimately 
touches the civilian. 

In occupied France we carry two kinds of cur 
rency in our jeans; French francs and "occupation" 
marks. The occupation mark is neither a Reichsmark 
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nor a tourist mark, and is legal tender only in the 
occupied zone. It has no metal coverage and no 
worth other than the power of the military au 
thority to impose its acceptance. 

Lumbering along with the army of occupation 
came printing presses on wheels. Notices upon the 
walls and the voice of the broadcaster informed 
merchants and hotel keepers that the two-toned 
brown notes, on stiff crackly paper, were to be 
accepted at the ratio of one mark to twenty francs. 
The ambulant presses operate in the provincial 
cities, grinding out small denomination notes by the 
million. A finance commissioner regulates their out 
put, so that they shall not drown the market. 

I have said that the occupation mark has no metal 
backing, but, as a matter of reality, neither has the 
French franc. Since the governor of the Banque de 
France has become a German, and the gold reserve 
has been sequestered, the value of the franc is more 
than shadowy. The above statements apply to cur 
rency within the occupied zone, but before this 
letter arrives in New York the distinction between 
"free" and "occupied" France may have disap 
peared, and all France be on the occupied footing. 
Already gauleiters (supervisors) function in cities 
of the free zone, and the frontier between the free 
zone and Spain is guarded by German troops. 

With occupation marks, the military who control 
France pay themselves the equivalent of forty francs 
a day, which is exactly fifty times what French 
soldiers on active duty receive. With occupation 
marks, supplies are purchased for the upkeep of 
the garrisons. With these worthless notes, the 
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shelves of stores are being stripped. Merchants of 
antiques, jewelry, kodaks, radios, linen and women s 
costumes, shoes, are obliged to keep their shops 
open for business, even though the stocks disappear 
and no replacements are In sight. On an average, 
one store In three is empty, and stands with shutters 
closed. Butter, eggs, meat, grain are purchased In 
carload lots, before the stuff can arrive at the Paris 
market. Trains are re-routed direct to beyond the 
Rhine. 

To print money In any volume desired, to be 
under no obligation to redeem it, and to oblige 
venders to accept this currency for merchandise of 
Intrinsic value Is an Invisible form of confiscation. 
One can call it velvet-glove looting. 

The business areas of Tours, Poitiers, Bordeaux, 
as well as of Paris, are dotted with trucks and trailers 
bearing the insignia of transport companies of 
Dresden, Munich, Stuttgart, Hamburg and Berlin. 
Loaded to the roof, they are transferring the con 
tents of French stores, hotels and civilian house 
holds Into Germany. Yesterday I saw two trucks 
backed up before Robert Rothschild s home the 
famous Richelieu Palace, at the corner of Place de la 
Concorde and Rue St. Florentin. Men in field-grey 
uniforms, like a swarm of bees, were packing the 
priceless collections. I asked what was going for 
ward. "We are carting this junk away, because we 
need the place for a soldiers dormitory." The sides 
of the trucks were marked Bremen. 

But it has been the opening of the safe-deposit 
boxes, and particularly the sneaking way it was 
done, that has killed the last spark of courage in 
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many a French heart. One of the first acts of the 
Invaders was the announcement that there would 
be no interference with bank deposits nor with the 
contents of safe-deposit boxes. The promise was 
printed In the papers and repeated over the radio 
in French, English and German. Citizens were urged 
to leave their cash and valuables undisturbed. Peo 
ple breathed a sigh of reassurance and accepted the 
promise at its face value. But it was an anesthetic. 

The experience of the present writer may be 
multiplied by tens of thousands. My wife and I had 
railway bonds, the coupons of which were payable 
on August i. On visiting the bank w T e were told, 
without warning, that access to our deposit box 
could be allowed only in the presence of a finance 
comptroller. Three weeks later we were advised 
to be at the vault the next morning, with our keys. 

Pasted on the door of my box was a certificate, 
signed and sealed by the legation of my country, 
which, though small, has a heroic history and is not 
at war with Germany. The certificate stated in Ger 
man and French that the contents of the box were 
the property of a citizen of a non-belligerent nation, 
temporarily domiciled In France for purposes of 
trade. This Information did not cause a second s 
pause on the part of the comptroller. Neither did 
he know, nor would it have affected him to know, 
that the contents of that box represented the life 
time savings of the owner, upon which he depended 
for the education of his children and the support 
of his old age. 

From my box the German removed everything 
which can be marketed in a foreign currency; stock 
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certificates of Royal Dutch, Rand Alines, Crown 
Alines, General Motors, General Electric. A jeweler, 
who weighed and appraised the stones and the gold 
and platinum in my wife s jewelry, accompanied 
the examiner. The items were placed in the custody 
of the bank management until such date as the Reich 
requires delivery. 

The seance finished, and all the boxes rifled, the 
examiner made a speech. I did not hear well, be 
cause of the noise of a Belgian woman who had lost 
$3,700, everything she possessed. 

"What is taking place here today," said the repre 
sentative of the Reich, "is happening in every bank 
ing and safe deposit institution in occupied France, 
Here is the reason for it. Germany at present is 
administering France upon the basis of an armistice. 
Eventually the peace terms will be arranged. Among 
those terms it is certain that there will be one re 
quiring the vanquished to pay the victor a cash 
indemnity. 

"After the war of I9i4- 5 i8 there was delay and 
complaint, both in the fixing and in the collecting 
of the indemnity which the Allies solicited of Ger 
many. There was a Dawes plan, a Young plan. No 
plan was successful. Germany could not be made 
to pay. 

"At the close of the actual war," continued the 
treasury man acidly, "we do not propose to be 
hampered by delay, excuse-making or concealment 
of assets. The contents of safety boxes and of the 
bank deposits in foreign currencies, are being added 
up. We shall have a pretty clear notion of the liquid 
capital of this country. It will be safe in our hands 
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before we begin to discuss peace terms. That total 
sum will be the initial cash payment on the war 
indemnity which we shall demand of France." 



v 



THAT EVERY PHASE OF MANUFAC- 
BUSINESS turing and trade be rapidly and 
comprehensively resumed is, in a 
nutshell, Germany s business policy for France, and 
she is correct in believing that social health will 
improve when men and women get back to the 
accustomed jobs. 

From its headquarters in the Hotel Crillon the 
German high command has issued printed orders to 
executives, big and little. Merchants with closed 
shops will reopen them. Managers of idle plants 
will start the wheels turning. It is to be done, more 
over, within sixty days. Otherwise there looms the 
penalty of having the property appropriated and 
the business conducted by a personnel of the in 
vader s selection. 

The breweries and the newspapers are two cases 
in point. The French make good beer, but the flavor 
did not appeal to the occupying soldiery. Also the 
stream did not flow fast enough. In consequence the 
Germans have installed their own maltsters and are 
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running the breweries twenty-four hours a day. 
There Is certainly more beer, and It Is presumably 
In the Munich manner. At the capitulation of Paris 
the majority of the newspapers transferred their 
offices to Vichy. Two, however, remained, Le 
Matin 9 a morning paper, and Paris Sair^ an evening 
paper. Both had been pronouncedly Anglophile. It 
was disturbing for their penmen to execute a right 
about over night, to denounce the loyal comrades of 
yesterday as unspeakable monsters in tomorrow s 
issue. The Germans found the editorial invective of 
both papers tepid. They therefore walked in, sat 
down at the typewriters and took over. There was 
no question of purchase, only of eminent domain 
and public policy. 

The military order for the resurrection of French 
business also stipulates that each enterprise shall 
employ Its pre-war staff, or their numerical equiv 
alent, at the same wages and on a five-day week. 
In other words, business shall reopen under the same 
conditions as were in force during the first six 
months of 1939, whether or not raw material is 
procurable, whether or not a market exists for the 
output. 

On the other hand, as a stimulant to entrepreneurs, 
the army of occupation promises an absence of labor 
trouble. At the first tremor of unrest the French 
police, officered by Germans, plus the garrisons from 
beyond the Rhine, will crack down on agitators 
with an iron hand inside an iron glove. The C G. T. 
(French Federation of Labor) is supposedly dis 
banded. Of a certainty it has not uttered a whisper 
of remonstrance* 
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The foreign exchange value of the French franc 
is disconcertingly low 12 francs to the Swiss franc, 
io francs to the Spanish peseta, 100 francs to the 
dollar. Nevertheless, the cost of life has not risen 
proportionately. And although wages have been re 
duced by two-thirds, working people still manage 
to keep afloat. The rationing of essential foods is 
severe as to quantity, but the price of these staples 
is strictly controlled. Canned goods are not rationed, 
but an impish practice prevents the housewife from 
accumulating a hoard. In selling a can of condensed 
milk or green peas the grocer punches a hole in the 
can. The contents must thus be consumed the 
same day. 

As a warning, newspapers print the names of 
establishments which have been guilty of over 
charging. The grocery which my family patronizes 
is in disgrace. The doors are locked, and the front 
window exhibits a placard, "Closed for Ten Days 
Because of Attempted Speculation." As the season 
advances, however, and eatables become rare, and 
as the status of the franc becomes increasingly 
dubious, the pressure toward higher prices must 
become intense. Wheat, oat, potato and bean crops 
have been better than normal. If the Germans 
would allow occupied France to retain these home 
grown supplies there would be sufficient nourish 
ment to go around. Unfortunately, this is not the 
fact. The cream of the crop is being skimmed off 
for the army of occupation. A still further quan 
tity is being shipped into other German-controlled 
lands. Hitler, it should be recalled, faces a food 
shortage everywhere. He has ninety million mouths 
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to feed, and It comes after an agricultural season 
during which his man power has been not on the 
land but under arms. 

French retailers are being cheered by the promise 
that Hebrew merchants are to be squeezed out. 
My next-door neighbor owns five popular-price 
drygoods stores. They are modeled on the five-and- 
tens. The toughest competition In his line comes 
from Jewish colleagues. A scout of the National 
Socialist party, in the official brown uniform of 
the party, has assured my friend that not a Jewish 
merchant will be in business after November i. 
Naturally, our neighbor is enchanted. He calls the 
invaders the saviors of gentile trade and has pre 
sented the local kommandantur with ten cases of 
champagne. But in my opinion he is myopic. He 
does not foresee that the same machinery which is 
now suppressing his competitors and throwing their 
stocks upon the market in forced sale may equally 
be directed against himself at the whim of the 
dictators. 

If the Germans honestly desire the revival of 
French business it is a puzzle to know why they are 
detaining 2,000,000 young Frenchmen in prison 
camps. These young fellows are crazy to get home 
and into harness. Farm labor, railway employees, 
civil servants, the shock troops of agriculture and 
transportation have already been released. Why are 
these other 2,000,000 potential workers held in en 
forced idleness, four-fifths of them on foreign soil? 
Is Germany fearful of revolution while she still has 
England on her hands? 

The hair-trigger danger to France, particularly 
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to rural France, during the 1940*41 winter lies, it 
seems to me, In the social unrest which must ac 
company the liberation of the war veterans. These 
men are already angered at being so long, so use 
lessly and so inexplicably interned. Rightly or 
wrongly, they believe that they were betrayed and 
sold like droves of cattle by their top commanders 
and by the pre-armistice government. 

If, as and when these two millions, nursing their 
sense of injury, return to their homes, to find their 
communities stripped to the bone, to find many of 
their sweethearts and wives pregnant, their de 
pendents hungry, their jobs vanished, their farms 
overrun by foreigners, they will be dynamite. If 
packs of desperate men roam the countryside, burn 
ing bams and haystacks, seizing animals and food- 
stuff, looting the houses of the well-to-do, I, for 
one, will understand it and will sympathize with 
their mood. 

In such an emergency will Germany maintain 
public order? Or will she welcome the boiling over 
of the pot and seize upon it as an excuse for plant 
ing her cowhide boot more firmly upon her former 
rival? This is the anguishing question that can be 
answered only as the months go by. 

To sum up this ambiguous situation: With one 
breath Germany purports to desire full steam ahead 
in French industry; with a second breath she com 
mands the imprisonment and inaction of the very 
labor which is essential to French industry. She 
cannot face two ways, nor order the business man 
to forge ahead and to halt simultaneously. Speaking 
as one who has been in business in this country for 
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fifteen years, I am terribly afraid that the invader 
is storing up grief for himself and for enslaved 
France during the cold nights of January and 
February. 



VI 



THREE-FIFTHS OF THE 

TRANSPORTATION territory of France is 

an island in an ocean 

of incommimicability. Upon this island twenty-five 
million souls are marooned. Around this island is a 
cordon of armed guards and posters warning that 
those who attempt to escape will be shot. We are 
in a trap, and the invader has plugged the loop 
holes. Exchange of goods with other countries, save 
for exportation into Germany, is prohibited. No 
passenger ships leave the ports. Mail, cable and air 
services to points outside the zone have ceased to 
function since July 28. 

Suppression of the mail and the telegraph has 
worked hardship to business, particularly to bank 
ing. In France the system of branch banks is practi 
cally universal. The head office of the credit con 
cern will be in Paris, with a branch in every city of 
commercial pretension. Thus the Societe Generate, 
the Credit Lyonnais, the Societe Algerienne, the 
Bank for the Promotion of Commerce and Industry 
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will have their home offices on the boulevards of 
Paris, and hundreds of provincial branches will 
channelize funds into the metropolis. 

Last March, as a precaution, the major banks 
transferred their liquid capital to small towns in the 
Massive Central. When first the Germans entered 
Paris they allowed the banks to send one messenger 
a week, who should carry aE the mail of all the con 
cerns, from one zone to the other. Since July 28, 
however, even that single messenger has been pro 
hibited. The head offices, in the free zone, have thus 
no contact with their occupation zone branches. 
The writer has an account with the Credit Lyon- 
nais in Paris, but as the bank s cash is at La Bour- 
boule, high in the Puy de Dome, the account is 
dormant. This letter, if it is ever to reach America, 
must be carried across the frontier on the person of 
some man or more likely on the person of a 
woman, since women are more venturesome in af 
fairs of this nature who consents to run the risk. 

The ancient and dishonorable vocation of the 
smuggler has been revived with gusto. Along the 
jagged backbone of the Pyrenees Pierre Lori s 
Rmnmtcbo is being re-enacted at the dark of the 
moon. Nimble Basques, in their rope-soled espa- 
drilles, lead strings of mules, hooves wound with 
sacks, not to clink against the stones, joyfully 
freighting contraband. In Spain there is little or no 
tobacco. One does not buy a cigarette without a 
ration card. With the low value of the franc and the 
high value of the peseta, the smuggling of tobacco 
nets the agreeable profit of 800 per cent. 

Also the Bidassoa River, western end of the 
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Franco-Spanish frontier, Is narrow, bordered with 
trees and lofty reeds. Moreover, a dozen worthily 
unmoral porters are licensed to cany hand luggage 
across the International bridge which connects Hen- 
dave with Iron. A letter lies within the roof of a cap 
as inconspicuously as a 20-franc piece lies within a 
pocket. If a person wishes to take the trouble, it is 
possible to get a letter out of the occupied zone, al 
though it is extremely hazardous to receive a reply. 
Many thousands of French people, uprooted by 
the inrush of the enemy, now feel that they have a 
legitimate right to be getting home. Each day they 
storm the German passport offices in the principal 
cities. There are the natives of Alsace-Lorraine who 
pine to reaim. There are the refugees from the tier 
of departments which border Belgium^ who see no 
reason why they should not regain their shops and 
farms. These are people who simply wish to move 
from one section of the occupied zone to another. 
A third group wishes to cross the line and rejoin 
their relatives and their employment in the free 
zone. A fourth class is composed of foreigners, the 
Poles, the Czechs, Italians, Arabs, Belgians, Span 
iards, Greeks and South Americans, mostly men 
who have been working for wages and who are anx 
ious to get home before their savings are consumed. 
Of the few North Americans who remain, the ma 
jority mean to stick with their property. I have deal 
ings with two Americans who own hotels and with 
two who own garages, all World War veterans 
married to French women. 

In Paris, the German Passport Bureau is in the 
Delmas Building, 29 Rue Galilee. By five o clock in 
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the morning the crowd begins to gather, many with 
campstools and a bite of lunch. At nine o clock the 
ceremony begins. An interpreter opens the big 
doors a crack and shouts: "All persons of German 
nationality come this way." Thirty or forty indi 
viduals, holding their papers aloft, straggle forward, 
enter, and the doors clang shut. In an hour the in 
terpreter again appears, "All persons of Italian na 
tionality come forward," and the routine is re 
peated. Between eleven o clock and noon, ten or a 
dozen persons from the crowd, those who have been 
able to wangle a card of introduction from some 
friendly German officer, are admitted. 

During the proceedings a spokesman may appear 
on a balcony or at the entrance to announce: "No 
more passes for the free zone for three weeks," or 
"The Spanish frontier closed until further notice," 
or "Entry into Belgium suspended for ten days. * 
The crowd in the street, apathetic, listless, stands on 
one foot, then on the other. They have nowhere to 
go, nothing to do. I myself stood in that line for 
eight days, from six in the morning until twelve, be 
came discouraged, and have never been back. 

Promptly at noon two lorries of gendarmes arrive. 
With the jocular, unhurried firmness peculiar to the 
Parisian police, matching repartee with the crowd, 
giving sympathetic pats on the shoulder to women 
who have broken into tears, they clear the street, 
place a wooden barrier and a guard at either end of 
the block. People drift away, until they shall as 
semble for a repetition of the ceremony tomorrow. 

By a stroke of luck my name being confused 
with that of another postulant I was once admitted 
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to the building at 29 Rue Galilee. But during that 
half hour until the mistaken identity was dis 
covered while being shunted from room to room, 
happening to understand the language used, I was 
able to grasp the Inwardness of the passport situa 
tion. Having just come from the dispirited crowd in 
the street, the truth stunned me. Officers, orderlies, 
soldiers, interpreters, clerks, lady secretaries, were 
strolling about, smoking cigarettes, making dates on 
the telephone, writing personal letters, polishing 
their nails. In my innocence, my first reaction was, 
"I thought these Germans were wonders at organ 
ization. But this is a squirrel cage. Here is no at 
tempt at organization." 

Then the truth broke. This office force is window 
dressing. They are indolent on purpose. This is dis 
organization with malice aforethought. The real fact 
is that the army of occupation does not want people 
to travel, either to the north or into the free zone, 
does not intend to permit foreigners to quit the 
country. 

There are two reasons, both military, both good 
ones, why the Germans want the civil population to 
stay put. The first is the very practical one of a 
limited rail and bus transportation. The second is the 
prodigious amount of pro-English spy work that is 
going on. 

And as the invaders are well aware, pro-British 
espionage is everywhere. Each foreigner is suspect. 
They begrudge each emigrant who passes the sen 
tries at the frontier. And any fact which repatri 
ated men may know must be delayed so long that it 
will not be of aid or comfort to the enemy. 
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The communication of news by the press, the 
radio and the cinema is, of course, scrupulously 
supervised. All the Paris dailies save two were trans 
ferred to Vichy with the government, where small 
editions are being published. Information gets to the 
public only through German sources. It is a prison 
offense to be found in possession of a free-zone news 
paper or to listen to a non-German emitting station. 
A number of propaganda weeklies have appeared, 
which contain little deserving the name of news. 

The policy of the press is to be silent upon events 
unfavorable to Germany. As an example, three 
gasoline refineries across the river from Bordeaux 
were destroyed: the Texaco, the Jupiter and the 
Bee d Ambaise plants. At the Texaco works ninety 
thousand tons of gas were exploded, together with 
two loaded tankers in the stream. For three days 
Bordeaux lay under a cloud so black that electricity 
burned at midday. The single topic of conversation 
was this exploit of the R. A. F. Yet day after day, 
morning and evening, the three local papers ap 
peared with no reference to the disaster. 

Despite their disheartenment, the French are a 
resilient people. Out of their miseries they manage 
to extract the makings of a topical song or a pleas 
antry. In Paris are no trolleys, taxis or buses, and 
subway trains stop at express stations only, but in 
smaller cities a few taxis are still in commission. Each 
vehicle is marked, "Reserved for Passengers With 
Baggage." I hailed a chauffeur, asked a lift, pointed 
to the notice on his window. "Get in," he said, 
winking over his shoulder toward the roof of his 
venerable bus. On the roof was a trunk filled with 
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hay. Everybody s baggage, all day long. The Ger 
mans have decreed that no restaurant shall serve 
more than three dishes to a customer. Last night, 
having consumed my three meager rations, I re 
marked to the waitress, "I guess that is all I am to be 
allowed." She breathed cozily into my ear, "Step 
across the street and come back. I won t recognize 
you, and you can eat three more." 



VII 

JULIUS CAESAR OPENS HIS 
PSYCHOLO G Y Cotmnentaries with the words, 

"All Gaul is divided into three 
parts." With equal truth the same words may serve 
to introduce this letter. There is the free zone, over 
which Marechal Petain theoretically presides. There 
is the occupied zone, governed by the German gen 
eral headquarters at Paris. And there is the pro 
hibited zone, of which little is said, which is the seat 
of an intense military activity, where civilians are 
not welcome, which is composed of the north and 
northeastern departments. 

I have been in this charming city, capital of 
Touraine, garden of France, for the last week, feel 
ing out the trade for a small stock of goods before 
the Germans take it away from me. The vintage and 
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autumn foliage are at their peak. The sky and air 
are lovely. Nature is consistently doing her best for 
man. But mankind itself is split wide open. The peo 
ple of Gaul are themselves divided into three parts. 

In their psychological reaction to the German 
occupation the French have fallen into three general 
classes. This is no academic distinction. Families are 
disrupted, brothers estranged. We know two sisters 
in their fifties, who have been as close as two fingers 
of the same hand. At present they do not speak. One 
of my best friends, who adores his wife and chil 
dren, has found it so painful to see his wife and 
daughters being converted to the Hitlerian phi 
losophy that he has taken separate lodgings and 
withdrawn from his home. The three parties may 
be designated as the Realists, the Sentimentalists and 
the Militarists. 

The Realists would define their position some 
what as follows: we are beaten beyond hope of an 
immediate come-back; it is a bitter confession, but 
we might as well accept the fact: democracy has 
crumbled under our feet. What is past is past. We 
want no autopsies. But we are still alive and we in 
tend to stay alive. Moreover, we intend that our 
children shall live more amply than we ever shall; 
that they shall deliver themselves from this present 
shadow of slavery and disgrace. 

As to this face-the-facts party, I notice two 
things. There are more women in it than men. The 
feminine temperament seems to adapt itself more 
promptly to adverse surroundings; with more de 
cision women chart a new course, reach out for the 
main chance. These women are learning German, 
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inviting the young officers to dinner. The giris are 
organizing dances and cinema parties. Also, 
Realist group is almost solidly opposed to England. 
Britain must be beaten to her knees, and before an 
other winter, for if the Chiirchill-Hider duel drags 
through another winter it will be France who pays 
the fare. With England beaten, Germany may be in 
a more lenient frame of mind toward docile France. 
As a corollary, the Realists are furious with the 
United States, since western aid permits England 
to prolong her self-defense. 

The Sentimentalists are the emotional die-hards. 
They abhor everything Germanic; they always 
have and they always will. Since the day of Charle 
magne this antipathy has been in their blood. They 
will go their way, leaving the German to go his. My 
wife s aunt is proud of her record. She says, "I have 
not seen a German yet. I have seen thousands of 
German boots, but not a German." When she goes 
abroad she resolutely fixes her eyes upon the side 
walk. Aunt Hortense personifies a legion of in 
tensely loyal nationalists who do not realize the 
magnitude of their country s plight. 

The Sentimentalists passionately favor the victory 
of England. England s success, they realize, would 
mean die intensification of immediate hardships, but, 
what is of immensely superior importance, once die 
temporary ordeal is over, they know that the dignity 
and integrity of their nation s existence will be pre 
served. They prefer acute suffering for a few years, 
and then the rebirth of France, rather than genera 
tions of bondage. 

The Militarists are the third party, the men who 
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are with Gen. de Gaulle in England. They are 
still French, still fighting Germany, although they 
are fighting from English soil, just as the Germans 
are still German, still fighting England, although 
they fight from French soil. These French youths 
feel that they are the custodians of the spirit of the 
Maine and of Verdun. Theirs is still the military 
program. Within their cause, they feel, Hes the only 
germ of practical aid to the Patrie. The young men 
of Gen. de Gaulle s force stir admiration and secret 
pride among all classes in France; it is a comfort to 
know that some one still carries the flag although 
the realists condemn them for prolonging the death 
anguish of a hopeless cause. 

Many persons have been curious as to the re 
action of the peasant to the German invader, for the 
owner of the one-man farm is the rock-ribbed foun 
dation of French society. He owns his bit of pasture, 
grain land and wood lot, his score of sheep and his 
quartet of cows. He is an individualist, a slow 
thinker with a long memory, and an obstinate fel 
low to antagonize. French governments have al 
ways handled him gingerly in matters of taxation. 
To date the Germans have interfered with him but 
slightly, since, both geographically and strategically, 
the orbits of the two do not collide. With bread for 
his soup, a bottle of piquette on the table, onions 
and potatoes, he can carry on. On alternate days he 
may hear the put-put of a German motorcycle 
patrol, but that is about his only contact with the 
army of occupation. The two personalities have not 
as yet come into head-on collision. 

To keep on the right side of the peasant, what the 
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Germans have taken from him has been requisi 
tioned through the Mayor of each commune, and 
been promptly paid for. One man said to me, "So 
far the invasion has not cost me a centime." There 
is, however, a first hint of pressure. All animals that 
can serve as food cows, sheep, even poultry and 
rabbits are being registered with the clerk of each 
village. This provokes misgiving, for the peasant, 
above everything, loves his pig. An old f elow of our 
acquaintance has kept the same pig for six years. He 
says there must always be a pig on a farm, and why 
not keep one that you like? Another grumbled to 
my wife, "I have been down to inscribe Lucius, and 
it worries me. I promised my son and his wife a 
piece of him. I promised my daughter and her 
husband a piece of him. That makes three families 
already in that pig. If the whole German Army gets 
in, too, where are we? n 



VIII 



THERE is so MUCH THAT is DARK 
ED U CA TION in today s France that the new 

spirit in education shines like a 
beacon. At the date whereon this is written the 
schools have been in session for three weeks, and no 
orders have been received to countermand the re 
forms which Marechal Petain is inaugurating in both 
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the free and the occupied zones. It is probable, 
however, in the north and northeast, that German 
will be inserted as an alternate language. And it is al 
most certain that the texts for teaching civics and 
history will be re-edited to reflect the Teutonic in 
terpretation. 

Monday, Sept. 2, was the first day of school since 
the defeat and armistice. At half -past eight of that 
morning I found myself in one of the single-street 
villages that dot the ruddy soil of Poitou. The one- 
story whitewashed schoolhouse is set in a quadrangle 
of lime trees, beside the Maine. Doors and windows 
were open. In the room to the right the boys are 
taught by the schoolmaster, in the room to the left 
the girls are taught by his wife. From either direc 
tion, by twos and threes, small figures were ap 
proaching, each in its neck-to-knee black sateen 
apron. 

The clock in the church sounded nine. The 
teacher came out upon the dooistep. The debu 
tantes, for whom this was the first adventure from 
the family dooryard, held back, despite the push- 
ings of a masterful little girl of seven. The veterans 
of last year, to whom this affair of education is an 
old story, swaggered forward, swinging their knap 
sacks of lunch. A woman, towing a last scholar by 
the hand, whispered in the schoolmaster s ear. He 
nodded, put his hand about the boy s shoulder and 
the two entered the schoolroom together. 

The boys settled upon the benches, inked and 
whittled by generations of juvenile intercourse. The 
teacher questioned them upon their brothers and 
sisters, the crops, their vacation pastimes. At his 
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he still kept Ms hand upon the of the 

boy whose mother whispered. The under 

stood and did not resent it. They, too, had heard 
that Pierrot s father would not come back. 

The instituteur rose. "Notre premier devoir est 
d honorer tout ceux qui sont tombes sur !es champs 
de bataille. Nous les unirons, ceux de 14 et ceux de 
39, dans cette minute de silence que nous aliens ob 
server. Levez-vous, mes enfants. 3 The clock beat 
solemnly, the blue bottles sang against the window. 
The smaller children inquired with their eyes, but 
stood quiet. The teacher was thinking back twenty- 
five years, of a normal student, in his first horizon 
blue, marching toward Verdun. 

I do not know whether the living and the dead 
mingle to compose our humanity, but there was 
something of supernal dignity in that room, some 
thing besides the cracked plaster, the tilting stove 
pipe, a lame man and twoscore little boys in sateen 
aprons. 

Spontaneously and sincerely the teacher spoke of 
France. Because she is enslaved and in defeat her 
sons must love her the more. There is no place for a 
shirker or a coward. It is the hour for unselfishness, 
for hard work, for feeling close to one s neighbor. 
The Patrie can be built again, as a better house is 
built, if each will work. The future France will be 
what the youth of France will her to be. A defeat 
counts for little, in the eye of history, if out of de 
feat resolution is born. II y a des millions de Fran- 
cais en qui survivent les vertus ancestrales. Nous ne 
serions pas vaincus que si nous nous faisons des 
ames de vaincus. Mes enfants, il reste la France! 
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The unanimity with which people of all classes 
and political coloring have turned to education as 
their sole hope is both unexpected and uplifting. 
Patriotism, baffled of expression elsewhere, surges 
through this channel with relief and appeasement. 
Through sound education alone, they proclaim, can 
a sane, healthy and unified national life be recon 
structed. 

On its administrative side French education has 
always been highly centralized, each prefecture 
having its chief inspector and the whole system 
heading up in a Minister of National Education at 
Paris. In theory every class of a given grade within 
the nation at any given minute should be studying 
the same page of the same text of history, grammar 
or mathematics. Schooling is obligatory until the age 
of fourteen. The lycees, of which there are 125 for 
boys and 72 for girls in the principal towns, are 
equivalent to junior colleges. Students who pass the 
Deuxieme Baccalaureat of a lycee are admitted to 
the junior class of any American college without 
further examination. In seventeen cities are "facul 
ties," each under a rector, and the ensemble of these 
faculties forms the University of France. 

Marechal Petain himself is the inspiration of the 
new spirit in education. Character training has long 
been the hobby of the venerable soldier. Over the 
radio he is allowed to speak his whole mind, and 
parents and teachers in both zones listen to him with 
approval. He preaches the military qualities of te 
nacity, steadfastness and duty, and urges that ethical, 
even religious, courses be given place in the cur 
riculum. A novel note is being heard in French 
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. It strangely in the "With con 
fidence in Providence." "Let us have in the 
God of our fathers." "We walk the 
valley of humiliation." 

A revival of the stem puritanism of the Hugue 
nots is being insisted upon wherever one turns. Mil- 
tar} 7 inferiority is ascribed to moral inferiority. The 
debacle is traced to a degeneration of character; 
therefore the supreme task of educators is to so re 
vamp education that it shall inculcate the heroic 
virtues. In the train a hard-bitten colonel exclaims: 
"We trained young officers in everything except 
leadership. They knew how to do everything except 
fight. La vie etait trop belle." Pasteur Bertrand of 
the Church of the Oratoire employs the phrases of 
Jeremiah and Isaiah, "We have sinned in the sight 
of heaven. The punishment of Jehovah is upon us." 
It is recalled that after the defeat of 187 1 the French 
nation turned passionately to religion and to the 
universities. Our family doctor paces the floor: "We 
are flimsy reeds shaken by the wind. We are be 
witched by the appetite for pleasure. Young people 
fear the responsibility of marriage; married people 
f ear the responsibility of children. Men in our high 
est places refuse to submit to the rules of financial 
probity and marital decency." 

The government at Vichy has prepared a "Le 
Salut de la Race" program, which bears down hard 
upon sports in the schools, greater care in the selec 
tion of teachers, physical training, and ethical and 
religious instruction. And, since effort along these 
lines is in accord with German principles, it is not 
believed that the invaders will object. 
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Most far-reaching of Petain s reforms is the sub 
stitution of a fresh objective for youth training. 
Heretofore the aim of the French educator has been 
to develop reasoning power, to refine taste, to pro 
duce a more finished workman. The individual has 
been considered as an end in himself. There has been 
little or no emphasis upon the individual s social at 
tachments, his sense of social obligation. He has been 
influenced and guided as though he were divorced 
from his group. But in Petain s thought the student 
is primarily an actor in a cast, the servant of a so 
ciety. The student is not an end in himself but the 
means to an end, and that end is the perfecting of 
social existence. The student is to be regarded not as 
a man who shall receive a diploma but as a man who 
shall effectively contribute to his nation. 

The school and the army complement one an 
other. Where the school leaves off, the army takes 
over, adding its lessons of obedience, self-control, 
team work and esprit de corps. Henceforth the 
ideal of French education, so far as the Vichy gov 
ernment is left free to expand it, will be, in the 
Marechal s own words, "etablir la charte de 1 en- 
seignement patriotique a Pecole, preciser et fixer le 
devoir de tous . . . tels paraissent etre les traits d un 
programme capable d assurer a notre jeunesse le 
benefice d une doctrine virile, exaltant Peffort col- 
lectif, Finteret national, la gloire et les desrins de la 
patrle." 



IX 



THAT THE FRENCH ARE RATIONED ON 
GER At A N food is known. What is more impor- 
IDEAS rant, they are rationed on news. The 

short supply of food is beginning to 
show in bleached-out features. The meager supply 
of information is beginning to show in bleached-out 
ideas upon every matter that made the nation we 
once knew as France. 

Subtly, skillfully and imperceptibly, like a trans 
fusion of blood, Germany is modifying the stream 
of thought that circulates through the French mind. 
Hardly conscious of what is being done to her, 
France is the victim of a news-conditioning and an 
idea-conditioning machine that is affecting the in 
tellectual atmosphere precisely as air-conditioning 
machinery affects the temperature of a building. 

A period of armistice is an ideal setting for the 
exercise of the idea-conditioner s art. It is neither 
peace nor war. In France are still vigorous thinkers 
and writers, but, for the moment, they are in eclipse. 
Many are in prison. None has a rostrum. Public 
gatherings are banned. The people are at loose ends, 
starved for factual news. They scan the sky for a 
guiding pillar of cloud. National life is in suspended 
animation. 

The purpose of the thought-conditioners, as they 

[49] 
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edit the radio, the press, and the periodical literature 
of France, is to de-nature and neutralize whatever 
is peculiarly French, whatever differentiates French 
culture, traditions and social inheritance from that 
of other countries. They want to fade out the 
French coloring, iron out the French pattern. They 
wish to kill the faith of the French in themselves, in 
their leaders, in their mode of life, in whatever has 
been particularly their own. They want to sow the 
seeds of defeatism and despair; to camouflage the 
forces that are at work to dismember and emascu 
late France; to mesmerize the householder while 
they inventory the family plate. 

I have been trying to disentangle the lines of in 
fluence to which the propagandists are subjecting 
this nation. Also, in so far as one can foresee at this 
preliminary stage, I have tried to postulate the 
coming policy of Germany, for which each line of 
her propaganda is paving the way. Here, then, are 
four subdivisions which even the inexpert can 
identify: 

( i ) Return to the land. She has a rich soil, wait 
ing markets and the best climate in Europe, there 
fore let France specialize in agriculture. As this is 
being written I have before me copies of five pro 
vincial papers, each of which carries a front-page 
article, "Le Retour des Jeunes a la Terre." These 
articles are packed with good sense. Cities are over 
crowded while villages by the score, in the Correze, 
the Basses Alpes, the Drome, have been abandoned. 
The illustrated weekly Ulllustration shows pictur 
esque hamlets without an inhabitant. They even 
photographed a village, complete with school and 
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town hall, which could be bought for $100. Youth 
ful city dwellers are exhorted to colonize their 
homeland, no need to cross the sea in quest of ad 
venture. Revive the pioneer spirit. This is, of course, 
a superb idea, to xvhich every Frenchman says amen. 
Departmental governments (instigated by their 
German directors) are prepared to put untilled 
lands at the disposal of working families. 

But why does Germany push a back~to-the~land 
movement in France? Because Germany has the 
intention of making France a predominantly agri 
cultural province in the ensemble of Teuton terri 
tories which shall succeed the war. The fabrication 
of metals, especially of war tools, will be emphati 
cally discountenanced. Therefore, every French 
factory hand that can be planted upon the soil is so 
much to the good for Germany. 

(2) "Trust the Good German Soldier." This is 
the title of a life-size colored lithograph which has 
been pasted all over France and is symptomatic of 
the effort which Germany is making to break down 
suspicion between the two peoples. A benevolent 
German soldier, in uniform but minus his iron hat, 
holds in his arms a smiling child, who munches a 
slice of bread and butter. When this poster first ap 
peared in late August it was promptly defaced and 
torn down. Grammar school girls, enraged at the 
idea, were the commonest vandals. But second and 
third copies were affixed by the patient thought 
conditioners, together with hand-size announce 
ments that interference with German advertising is 
sabotage, punishable by death. The posters are now 
unmolested. 
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In one French department a hundred thousand 
German refugees from the cities of Hamburg and 
Bremen, bombed by the English, have been settled. 
The presence of these decent, hard-working, quiet- 
speaking Hausfrauen, scrubbing their tow-headed 
offspring, grateful for any favor, makes a good im 
pression. Countless French mothers and children 
have come home, exclaiming, "Why they are just 
like us, after all." 

A young woman Interpreter has been lodged with 
my family for three months. Inch by inch she has 
made herself a member of the household. She has 
invited my girls to spend the Christmas holidays 
with her family in Germany, as she is in a position 
to obtain passes and transportation, and they are 
crazy to go. 

The above are stray details to indicate the deliber 
ate campaign of rapprochement which Germany s 
Idea conditioners are carrying forward. During these 
few months It Is fair to say that the ordinary peo 
ple of one nation have been introduced to the ordi 
nary people of the other nation. The first shock of 
contact Is over. Each French person has probably 
had dealing with some German, non-officially. In 
village cafes the soldiers are teaching the natives to 
sing part songs, "never mind about the words. 5 
There is a very old and very high wall of separation 
to be demolished, but some stones are being 
loosened. And the thought-conditioners are pains 
taking and unhurried. No one ever believed that 
this would be a case of love at first sight. 

(3) Behind the scenes all the wheels of editor- 
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ship, and photography are over- 

to make the French with them 

selves, with their leaders, with their recent experi 
ence of democracy. There is no of ma 
terial upon this subject, all of it from the of 
high-minded and objective French authors. There is 
plenty in the parliamentary system, which divided 
660 Deputies into fifty-seven parties, among whom 
party prestige took precedence over national safety; 
in the electoral system, the intricacies of which 
none could unravel, and which consistently de 
feated the will of the majority; in the dispersal of 
responsibility under which malfeasance could never 
be pinned upon the guilty, however revolting the 
scandal, to serve as the text for bitter and reaction 
ary writing. The Germans encourage articles which 
discredit democracy, as a decadent form of govern 
ment, which insist upon the need, in our realistic 
age, for a hard-hitting central authority. 

In a France, which looks back wistfully upon a 
thousand years of power under the royal house of 
Capet, it is not hard to sell the idea of a one-man 
leadership. In the Action Francais, France has, even 
today, a royalist party which is far from negligible. 
The solid monthlies, like the Remie de Paris, feature 
historical studies by professors of the Sorbonne, 
elucidating the idea that the genius of France un 
folds most fruitfully under the leadership principle. 

Sentiments of this nature, on the part of the 
French, are "naturals" for the German. They click 
neatly with "das fuehrer prinzip," to which the in 
vader is committed. The idea-conditioner notes 
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with delight the swing of the French pendulum to 
ward the historic form of one-man government. 
And, as France has no candidate for the post, it may 
do no irreparable violence to French sensibilities to 
accept a leader who is nominated and imposed from 
without. 

(4) "Doesn t France Want a Friend?" Upon this 
question of fundamental diplomacy the thought- 
conditioners ring a medley of changes. Not a day 
passes but that the isolation of their nation is re 
called to the French. They cannot stand alone, 
particularly in their actual plight, with self-confi 
dence expiring, leadership vanished and fleet, army 
and treasury gold gone. But where can a friend be 
found? The pseudo-friendship of Britain has been 
unmasked. America tags along with England, in the 
Anglo-Saxon liaison. Nor are there fellow Latins 
who can be trusted. The conception of a Latin bloc, 
to be composed of Italy, Spain and France, which 
was the rage three years ago, is no longer mentioned. 

The inquiry is obvious. Why not be friends with 
Germany? They are next-door neighbors; the two 
countries complement one another economically. 
In co-operation will be strength. Let Germany deal 
with the heavy industries, hardware, iron ships, can 
non, tanks, and such like. Let France raise the wheat, 
for which her soil is admirable, and furnish the lux 
uries and elegancies for export, for which her in 
comparable good taste equips her. Some form of a 
federated Europe is inevitable. Let a Franco-German 
association be the base of it. The good sense of such 
an arrangement is irrefutable. 

When a thought-conditioner in Paris finishes an 
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editorial in tenor, syndicates it the 

French provincial dailies, he knows that he is 

Ms salary. He purrs like a cat. A cat with an eye on 

the canary cage. 



x 



THIS HAS BEEN ONE OF THE BRISK AND 

Q UIET brilliant days of which Saint Martin s 
S UN DA Y summer bestows a baker s dozen upon 
Paris. Having been away from the 
capital for three months and having but this one 
day to play the vagabond, I got off to an early start. 
The wind was etching curlicues upon the surface 
of the Seine and the bells of Sainte Clothilde were 
ringing for 9 o clock mass as I crossed the bridge 
from the Chamber of Deputies to the Place de la 
Concorde. 

Four blood-red swastika banners floated above 
the Hotel Crillon and the Minist&re de la Marine. 
Between them, poised like a cloud on Montmartre, 
hung the white dome of the Sacre Coeur. The sculp 
tured ladies of the Concorde, who personalize the 
cities of France, sat upon their double hemicycle of 
thrones, benignly regarding the obelisk. Upon the 
whole clean-swept square was not a stroller, not a 
moving vehicle. Covered trucks, the names of Ger- 
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man cities upon their sides, reposed beside the balus 
trade of the Tuilleries, their drivers asleep. 

From the river s edge the Concorde looked as 
though a crew of naughty boys, armed with black 
chalk, had been allowed to run riot. The square is a 
delirium of signs and pointing arrows, road direc 
tions for German chauffeurs. They may be ad 
ministratively useful, but they strike a displeasing 
note. 

Atop the coping of the garden wall of the Elysee 
Palace the French White House sat President 
Lebrun s cat, finishing her morning toilette. For 
many years, on sunny afternoons, the recent Presi 
dent of France, plain burgher of a Lorraine market 
town, walked in his ten-acre garden, shaded by a 
worn straw hat and accompanied by this cat. The 
President, the Parliament which elected him, the 
government over which he presided are gone with 
the wind. The cat remains. She still licks her Mal 
tese paws upon the garden wall, unmoved by the 
petty rancors of man. They say that a veiled woman 
brings her a daily saucer of fish. 

The Sabbath calm of the Charnps-Elysees is 
shattered by the open cut-out of a quartermaster s 
truck, loaded with baled hay. Everywhere the mili 
tary cars drive at hair-raising speed. They run 
through traffic lights at sixty miles an hour. There 
are gorgeous accidents, with stiff mortality among 
the silent policemen. Speaking of trucks, a diverting 
yarn is being whispered over the zinc of the bistros. 

A private bank, Leon et Ses Fils, notwithstand 
ing warnings from the fisc, hoarded gold. The in 
rush of the Germans caught the bankers unaware, 
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their big stock of still in the Messrs. 

Leon sat tight, playing possum, for a month, 
consulted an etablissement de funebres. 

They hired a motor hearse, fire carriages for 
mourners and arranged for an interment at Melun, 
twenty miles south of the city. Upon the exterior of 
the hearse, in the French manner, were 
wreaths with broad streamers. "De la part des Loca- 
taires." * 4 A Xotre Chere Xante. 5 u Les Hommages 
du Syndicat des Concierges." "A Notre Belle-Mere 
Bien-Aimee." 

Tooting muffled sirens the cortege wended its 
way through the city. Both Frenchmen and Ger 
mans are extremely sympathetic with families in 
grief. At the exterior gate of the city the German 
guard stood at respectful salute. The roads through 
the suburbs were dense with refugee traffic, but 
drivers uncovered and pulled to the side, giving the 
funeral right of way. On the outskirts of Melun 
twelve men employees of the bank alighted from 
the mourners carriages, transferred the coffin to a 
track, which roared off toward the free zone. It 
required twelve men, because the coffin weighed 
better than a ton. 

As one ascends the Champs-Elysees toward the 
Etoile, abutting streets reveal lines of food-shoppers, 
ration cards in hand. This has become a grim busi 
ness. A gendarme at each store restrains crowding. 
As one customer emerges, the next is admitted. To 
be a "standee" is a new occupation for the elderly 
and the unemployed. For a small fee they will re 
place busy persons. To obtain the rations for a 
family of three necessitates that some one stand in 
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line for five hours daily. Restaurants and boarding 
houses have recourse to a newcomer in the com 
mercial field, the schleichhandler the sly trader 
who procures butter, cheese, macaroni or meat by 
unlawful means and reserves them for the client 
who will keep the secret and pay the price. 

Every two minutes during the daylight hours a 
trackload of German soldiers pulls to the curb be 
side the Arc de Triomphe. They dismount, clump 
stolidly behind their lecturer, who reads the list of 
Napoleon s victories, bids them note the spirited 
battle groups, explains the eight avenues, named for 
military heroes, which converge at the monument. 
They then proceed to the next item on their itin 
erary. In their hours of leisure the whole army of 
occupation, as well as tens of thousands of German 
children, are being conducted to the historic points 
of the Frankr^ich. It must be confessed that the in 
voluntary tourists appear frightfully bored. 

A bright-eyed old boy, each hand tethering a 
grandson, stood in the shadow of the monument, 
studying the faces of the successive groups of sight 
seers. "Ecoutez, mes petits," he was saying, "I am 
humiliated by our defeat, but what really injures 
my pride is to have been conquered by such a 
stupid-looking race." 

The floral offerings upon the marble plaque 
which marks the resting place of the Unknown 
Soldier are noticeably different from the tributes of 
pre-war days. Formerly they were the stately 
wreaths, the armfuls of roses or lillies that ambassa 
dors, visiting royalty and political delegations cere- 
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moniously deposed. Now they are but more 

numerous. Four or five purple or 

or nasturtiums, neatly tied, dozens and of 

bouquets, the kind that school children or 
sewing women can buy for two pennies by 
on their lunch. 
Pacing the sidewalk that borders the Place de 

. pry* 

1 Etoile was something new in sandwich men. This 
fresh-shaven man of forty, in his blue jeans, was out 
to sell himself. His sandwich board said: "I am a 
furniture and floor polisher looking for work in 
private homes. Please speak to me." 

It had been advertised that a Protestant service in 
German would be held in the near-by Eglise de 
1 Etoile, at 10 o clock. I was immensely curious to 
hear what hymns they would sing, what text the 
military chaplain would choose. We were about two 
hundred, wailing outside the church, all soldiers 
except myself. At 10:45, since the church had not 
been unlocked, we drifted away. 

No gasoline for civilian motorcars has been pro 
curable for several months. Side by side with the 
renaissance of bicycle riding, the roller skate has 
come back. The wide and empty asphalt is a para 
dise for the youngster who possesses a pair. But the 
apathy of the crowd that filters into the boulevards 
is anything but French. It is unnatural, foreboding, 
deadly. 

Visiting the prisoner has scriptural recommenda 
tion as a Sunday afternoon occupation. Eight hun 
dred Englishmen and fifteen English women are 
detained in the French civil prison of La Fresne. 
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One takes a suburban line eleven miles to Crok de 
Bemy, a village of Normandy poplars and hay fields, 
bisected by a brook. One-half of the red-tiled 
prison has been requisitioned by the Germans as a 
concentration center. Prisoners are housed three to 
a cell, with two hours in the yard each day for ex 
ercise. Three-quarters of the men have French wives 
and children, the majority of them being veterans of 
the World War who have remained in France. 

The guards are friendly enough, willing enough 
to chat, but no visitor is allowed inside the buildings. 
To the question "Why are these inoffensive older 
men and women held?" the answer is "To prevent 
information leaking out to the enemy." I object that 
a well-known doctor, seventy-three years old, and a 
one-legged horse trainer cannot imaginably consti 
tute a menace. The guard shrugs his shoulders. The 
order is formal, a blanket measure of precaution. 
And there is a veiled hint that Americans in France, 
who belong to a nation which is getting set to aid 
Britain in a big way, may soon be asked to join the 
Anglo-Saxon colony. 

The predicament of the fifteen English women 
would provoke a smile if it were not so distressing 
to the ladies themselves. As residents of Paris, under 
the French regime, a carte d identite would have 
cost these women 400 francs. But journalists only 
paid 80 francs for the privilege of sojourn. These 
thrifty ladies therefore conceived the idea of in 
scribing themselves as writers. Every fortnight or so 
they would send a style letter to "The East Anglia 
Recorder" or "The Birmingham Banner." But the 
initial act of the German authority was to round up 
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every one who even suspected of deal- 

with the press. Despite protest, thrifty 

were locked up. 

While I conversed with the a 

Into the prison quadrangle opened a of 

German martial music to help while away the Sun 
day afternoon tedium of the British inmates. The 
entertainment was evidently kindly meant. Or was 
It? 



XI 



SINCE LAST JUNE, WHEN GERMAN 
HOUSE- motors first purred Into our region, 
KEEPING my family of six has lived for four 

months in a microscopic hamlet, and 
for three months in Paris. The present notes of a 
housewife and her husband, therefore, reflect the 
double background of town and country. 

The main facts of the food situation in the occu 
pied zone may be rapidly summarized. We are not 
actually hungry, although It would be a downright 
pleasure to eat more. Nor do I notice any marked 
change for the worse in the appearance of people 
whom we meet. Food Is short, but one cannot 
honestly say that we have as yet crossed the line 
into undemntrition. My children are vigorous, keen 
for work and fun. People are In the state which an 
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athletic coach would describe as "trained down a 
little too fine." 

With a race less imaginative and inventive in their 
cuisine than the French, matters would be worse. 
I can conceive of Slav peasants subsiding into a 
routine of stodgy potato gruel But not so the 
French. They enjoy their meals. However poor the 
repast may be, it is the family rendezvous, with wine, 
repartee, a substantial uplift for body and soul. So 
long as there is an onion under the table they will 
make the dish tasty, if it be their last gesture on 
earth. It is incredible to me how, with neither butter, 
sugar nor eggs in the market, the pastry shops keep 
open two days a week. I asked a baker how he did 
It. "Oh, we have our little ways." 

Over the radio Dr. Walter Darre, German Food 
Administrator, has repeatedly told us that In peace 
time we eat too much. He calculates that our manual 
workers consume 15 per cent more than good physi 
cal trim demands; that our middle class consumes 
40 per cent too much, and our rich people 48 per 
cent too much. It may well be true. He further says 
that the rations now in effect provide approximately 
what excellent health requires. But the tough sled 
ding of the winter, in the alimentary sense, is only 
now beginning. Since September the sale of dried 
vegetables, such as peas, beans, lentils, and rice has 
been prohibited, the reason assigned being that they 
were being economized for midwinter. As the weeks 
pass, however, and the ready cash in private hands 
becomes exhausted, more and more millions must 
be fed at public charge. The strain upon the public 
store will become more severe. Therefore, when I 
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say that we are not actually hungry, 1 do imply 
we are without apprehension. 

Ration cards are of thin paper, perforated, 
the holder may tear off a fragment day or 

month. They are delivered, without charge, at each 
police station and town clerk s office. They cover 
bread, meat, sugar, milk, and, in some places, coal 
and gas. The bread ration is seven-ninths of a pound 
a day for the ordinary adult, and eight-ninths for 
the manual worker. The meat ration is one-fifth of a 
pound a day, for four days in the week, making a 
weekly total of four-fifths of a pound. Sugar is 
two-thirds of a pound a month, which works out to 
a level teaspoonful a day. Milk is reserved for babies 
and ailing elderly people. 

The coal ration is one good shovelful, twenty- 
eight pounds, a head a month. In computing the gas 
ration, the amount consumed two years ago is re 
duced by 40 per cent. Where produced by water 
power, the consumption of electricity is not re 
stricted; where produced by coal, the shut-off hours 
are locally regulated. Poultry, rabbits, cheese, fish, 
game and vegetables are not rationed, but, as the 
supply is limited, the price puts them in the luxury 
class. As may be supposed, exorbitant tips to store 
keepers govern this trade. 

Most painful shortages are fuel, fats, soap, cotton 
goods and shoes. 

In normal times our coal came from England; 
from the French mines in the northeast, which are 
now being worked by the Germans; from the mines 
in the Massive Central, which are now in the free 
zone. All of these sources of supply are discon- 
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tinned. France has considerable wood, but much of 
It has been taken for transformation Into charcoal, 
since the only means of operating non-military 
motor vehicles In the occupied zone Is gazogene, 
or charcoal gas. Also wood Is expensive, and bulky 
stuff to transport for long distances. For example, 
I cut 700 cords of pine wood on my farm this sum 
mer, but 687 cords were requisitioned by the mayor 
of the commune, presumably for the Germans, at 
62 cents a cord, now the price of a rabbit. But saw 
dust is not rationed and many people are using It 
much as Nebraska farmers once burned corncobs. 
We cut the ends from a two-gallon paint can, place 
a newspaper for a bottom, pack In the sawdust, and 
burn it in a wood stove that fills from the top. 

The lack of butter, lard, beef suet, olive and 
arachide (peanut) oil makes a big hole In the larder. 
Veteran soup makers hold up their hands In despair. 
Every self-respecting French recipe begins "put a 
piece of butter the size of an egg In the casserole." 
Those bland days are over. The crackly fried potato 
and the crepe Suzette are matters of history. My 
family has tried a number of makeshifts to over 
come the absence of fats. I had a barrel of winter- 
grade motor oil, which we tried in the kitchen. A 
hearty man can stomach it about twice a week, on 
a cold night. We also experimented with melted 
candles. Worse. 

One discovery is worth mention: the use of com, 
here called maize, as human provender. A fair 
amount of yellow corn is raised in southern France, 
but is strictly reserved for the poultry. My wife s 
grandmother was from Cape Cod and an expert in 
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the fabrication of hulled com. In our early experi 
ence we made the lye too inadvertently 
removed more skin from the than from 
the com. But good com, with salt, is worthy 
of any one s attention. So is com pone, a batter 
of hot water, salt and home-ground meal cooked 
on a griddle like cup cakes. 

The dearth of soap was anticipated. As long ago 
as last August far-sighted housekeepers started to 
accumulate a reserve. Also we made a tolerable soft 
soap of lye and beef suet, so long as the suet was pro 
curable/ At present we are using the ever-faithful 
barrel of motor oil, mixed with caustic soda. It 
makes a thick syrup which some consider better 
than nothing. Beyond this there are pumice stone 
and the sand brick they use to shine the knives. 

French weavers imported their cotton from the 
United States, but with this supply blockaded the 
wheels of Tourcoing, Roubaix and Rouen have 
practically ceased turning. Save where the odd-size 
remnant of a stock still exists, stockings and hand 
kerchiefs are unobtainable. With a deal of grum 
bling, French women are adopting the bare-legged 
style of American co-eds. I was able to purchase 
two dozen men s handkerchiefs, embroidered with 
the initial X. Evidently Xerxes, Xavier or Xanthippe 
had not appeared to claim them. The famous men s 
shop "100,000 Chemises" has a few shirts, size 13 
and under, and size 1 7 and over, but will sell no more 
than two garments to a customer. 

Shoes are extremely scarce. A man will inquire at 
a dozen stores without success. He will be offered 
contrivances of canvas uppers and rubber soles. The 
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reason is that the German Army Is equipped with 
knee boots. The hide of every animal slaughtered 
in France is reserved for the army. Leather shoes 
are still on sale at Marseilles. We know a railway 
postal clerk who makes two trips a week from the 
occupied zone to the Bouches des Rhone. Outward 
bound he wears carpet slippers; homeward bound a 
squeaky pair of boots. 

On the whole, the government has held prices 
within bounds. Prices do go up, but slowly. Severe 
measures are applied to profiteers, not only in food 
stuffs but in luxuries. Two stores which we pass al 
most daily are LanceFs and Yvette s* Lancei pur 
veys ladies 5 beaded and gold-thread evening bags. 
Yvette sells knitting yarn and feminine fripperies. 
Of late both stores have been locked and placarded 
"closed for three weeks for infraction reglemen- 
taire," which can only mean an unpermissible price 
lifting. With no prospect of replenishing their 
stocks, both proprietors evidently wanted to cash 
in on what remained. Department stores such as the 
Galleries Lafayette and Trois Quartiers keep open 
but the merchandise is spread out pretty thin. They 
display plenty of hardware, metal polish, brooms 
and celluloid souvenirs of the Eiffel Tower. 

My family is frankly living upon our capital. The 
stock exchange is not open, save exceptionally, but 
our bank will make advances upon French securities. 
People spend freely. My wife and I decided that 
our present duty was to keep the children in health, 
fortified against a possible epidemic of grippe or 
pneumonia, whatever might be the cost. Further 
more, why should one hoard francs? Ever since we 
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were married we have watched the of 

centime, what have we to show for It? The 
franc faces a precarious future. The Germans are 
practicing a strictly scriptural eye-f or-an-eye policy. 

Will they not arrange for the franc to follow the 
course of the German mark? And even should we 
salvage a few thousand francs will they not be taken 
from us when the moment for regulating the war 
Indemnity arrives? That is a matter of deepest 
anxiety for ever}" inhabitant of France, that inevi 
table, formidable war indemnity. With what can we 
pay it, save with our farms, homes and real estate? 
Foreign securities, gold and precious stones are al 
ready in escrow at the banks, awaiting Germany s 
demand. Business men say that French shipbuilding 
yards, the railroads and customs receipts will be 
taken over until the indemnity is paid out of income. 
But as a matter of sober fact nothing firm is known. 



XII 



IT IS A RELIEF TO SPEAK PLAINLY, 

FRENCH even on paper. Restraint in self- 
TH OUGHT expression has never been a Gallic 
trait. Now that the Kommand- 
antur has clamped down the ban of silence, it is 
especially hard to acquiesce. We have always been 
garrulous and carefree in speech, with a party 
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openly advocating the return of monarchy, right 
in the bosom of the republican Parliament. 

We now see that both In manners and thought we 
were the freest, most unhampered people under 
heaven. All of which makes today s repression the 
more irksome. This looking over the shoulder before 
uttering an Innocent remark does not fit Into our 
picture. When shoving off the children for school, 
my wife used to say, "Don t get your feet wet." 
Now she w r ams them, "Sh-h! Don t speak to any 
one or answer questions." 

Communication with persons outside the occu 
pied zone, either by mail or cable, Is verboten In 
capital letters. Usual channels are hermetically sealed. 
There are hundreds of tons of first-class mail at 
Hendaye, the Spanish border. Therefore we must 
resort to ruse, taking advantage of the occasional 
outward-bound traveler. On the other hand, one 
hesitates to abuse the complaisance of such persons, 
for they and their impedimenta are searched at 
every frontier. They risk the loss of papers, money 
and even liberty. This letter will be transmitted by 
a means that will involve no one. 

On the surface my wife and I may seem quarter 
wits to have moved a farm family to Paris. But there 
are cogent arguments on both sides. Also we may 
have been infected by the nationwide restlessness. 
When people are ill at ease it is human nature to be 
swayed by rumor. Every one has a hunch that he 
will be more comfortable somewhere else. City 
people reason that nearer the land food and fuel will 
be easier to procure. Vice versa, country people 
see the empty shelves of the village store, see their 
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away, and conclude that dis 
tribution will be better handled in the populous 

centers. We a time before taking the 

step. 

On the farm we lost our cordwood and our cows. 

That is to say, the title to the cows still rests in me 
and they are fed with my fodder, but every drop of 
milk was taken for invalids babies elsewhere. 
Transportation became Impossible, since there was 
neither gasoline for cars nor grain for horses. In 
fact, we got down to donkeys and bicycles one 
man s bicycle and one woman s a family, with a 
30o-franc tax on each. 

In the city we know a family who has a bin of 
coal We could double up with them, all sitting by 
the same fire. One woman instead of two could stand 
In the food line with the ration cards of all. In case 
of sickness the doctor Is nearer. Schools are more 
likely to be heated and kept open. Rations are the 
same, and one Is more likely to get the quota to 
which he Is entitled. Then there is the question of 
amusement and intellectual stimulus, for If existence 
Is curtailed upon one side, for a growing family one 
wants to compensate with an expanded cluster of 
Interests upon the other side. 

In Paris the government-subventioned theaters- 
have a full repertoire of the classic plays at encour 
aging prices. Sacha Gultry has a piece called "Pas 
teur/ and Louis Jouvet and Luke Dulan are gal 
lantly keeping up morale with modem classics. In 
university circles the current flows strongly. 
Whether we decided wisely In exchanging the farm 
for a share of the city apartment of friends Is still 
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an open question. In any event, we are just one more 
family in a nation tormented by the itch to move 
somewhere else. 

But in city and village alike the same blanket of 
foreboding weighs upon people s hearts. It is the 
unexplained retention of two million men in Ger 
man prisons. Not a family but has its father, hus 
band, son or other kin beyond the Rhine. Not a 
parent but begins and ends the day with thoughts 
of the absent and hopeful planning for his repatria 
tion. During the autumn the French prisoners have 
gradually been transferred from France into Ger 
many. The countryside is manless. What folly, then, 
to speculate upon any decisive national movement 
on the part of France, or upon any course other 
than abject capitulation, so long as its manhood, 
disarmed and enfeebled, is held as hostage within 
the enemy country. The physical control of these 
Frenchmen by Germany will be an unanswerable 
trading point in any negotiation. Meanwhile the sus 
pense becomes agonizing. 

There is only one political question worth men 
tion that of co-operation or non-co-operation with 
Germany. Last summer, when the country first 
awoke to a realization of its plight and its helpless 
ness, the sentiment was overwhelmingly favorable 
to a full co-operation. Men in public life, like Pierre 
Laval and Georges Bonnet, assured their fellow 
countrymen that if they would docilely knuckle 
under to Germany s proposals very advantageous 
terms could be secured. The French, seeing no al 
ternative, and persuaded that the Germans would 
be victorious in a short war, accepted. 
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But no terms were forthcoming. 

Prisoners were not set at liberty. The be 

tween the was not relaxed; rather It 

stiffened. The banks, which secreted their as 
sets in the mountainous Puy de Dome, were not al 
lowed to return to Paris and business. The 
Petain government was not permitted to set up 
housekeeping at Versailles. In a word, all along the 
Hne the policy of conciliation had failed to show the 
promised results. The French had done their part, 
but they waited in vain for the Germans to do theirs. 

What could the French do? Nothing, actively. 
But they could recognize the kind of people they 
were doing business with and could drastically 
change their minds. The dismissal of Laval, at Vichy, 
is an expression of this popular disapproval. The 
politic of co-operation has not, to date, been a suc 
cess. But the fault does not lie with the French. 
Today 90 per cent of the people of occupied France 
are feverishly partisan to Great Britain. 

I would like to close on a high note. There are 
not many, but there is one, and it is so fine that it 
brings a lump to the throat. I refer to the kick-back 
of the youngsters between thirteen and eighteen 
years of age. 

We of our generation are not very proud of the 
world that we are going to bequeath them. It is a 
miserable mess for them to mop up. My own chil 
dren are, I hopefully believe, typical of a half- 
million others. My wife and I got them together and 
explained how, since their birth, we had been saving 
for their dots. But what we have put aside is now 
melting through our fingers. What equipment can 
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we old people put into their hands, to help them 
survive under the new social order? The answer 
was ringing and immediate. Evidently they had been 
thinking on their own account. Their mother looked 
at me with poorly concealed triumph, as much as 
to say, "I haven t done so badly, have I with this 
nest of nuisances? Give me a kiss, Sourpuss." 

Their answer was "Education/* And trade edu 
cation at that! This rising generation in France 
shames me to the marrow. For while we old people 
have been living lugubriously in an era of departed 
glory, timorous of tomorrow, these green buds upon 
the dry stalk have been germinating a vigor and a 
self-reliance all their own. They already feel a re 
sponsibility for the revivification of their native land. 
Theirs is a desire to make something of themselves, 
for their country s sake, to be competent units in a 
mighty reconstruction. 

It is the tradition for French girls of good family 
to consider marriage with a socially eligible mate the 
sole womanly career. Of these three girls one is 
studying to be a high-school teacher of physics, one 
to be a librarian, the third to be an innkeeper. They 
have an elan that takes one s breath away. A year 
ago, stuffed with ideas of a nifty dowry and personal 
allurements, they would have hooted at the idea 
of going to work. 



XIII 



MY BROTHER, WHO IS A COL0- 

PR OP A GA NDA nel, talked with one of Petain s 
top men at Vichy. u Our coun 
try," said the latter, "Is a boxer who has had a 
knockout blow. He Is beginning to come out of the 
fog. But all he knows Is that he still breathes." 

This state of semi-consciousness, when sales resist 
ance Is low, is being fruitfully played upon by the 
German Idea-conditioners. They know that what Is 
dinned Into people s ears and spread before their 
eyes, hour after hour, day after day, Is bound to 
leave an Imprint. When the one side of a story Is 
repeatedly presented, It takes a stout Intellect to 
compose a formula which will successfully con 
tradict It. 

I find myself shocked to discover the extent to 
which many of my intimates and relatives have 
been converted to Hiderian dogma. It does not seem 
possible that they should be so bat-eyed. They used 
to believe in popular government, in the will of 
the masses. They don t any more. They have been 
driven into a corner, starved for outside news, and 
are being shown a single way out. 

As a result of German influence, these friends 
and relatives of ours, erstwhile straight thinkers, say 
that the sun Is going down on democracy: they say 

[73] 
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that France is suffering from, and has been betrayed 
by, too wide an application of the democratic prin 
ciple. The rank and file are not capable of role. 
Democracy may work among the Anglo-Saxons, 
with their long experience in self-government^ but 
not among the Latins. The Latin is too flamboyant, 
too politically passionate. This applies to the Spanish 
and the Italians, as truly as to the French. With 
the Latin a potent central authority, the less diffused 
the better, responsible only to itself, can alone guide 
and administer with success. 

A directory, or a triumvirate, my relatives seem 
to think, would be about right. One can see their 
minds harking back to 1795, to the directory of 
Lepaux, Tourneur, Reuball, the Abbe Sieyes, Barras, 
then to the consulate of three, lastly to the emer 
gence of the plumed hat of a Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Behind the unctuous wording of the Nazi propa 
gandist one discerns his clear intent. He aims to 
obliterate from the mind of the French all memory 
of France s three disappointing fliers in popular gov 
ernment. He wants to replant confidence in the 
close-knit oligarchy. Once that is achieved, the next 
step will follow smoothly. And that step is the 
popular acceptance of an oligarchy, or council, not 
exclusively French. It may even, during its trial 
flights, be presided over by a gauleiter. By imper 
ceptible stages, the national mind is being jockeyed 
into the desired coma of passivity. 

It is useless to deny that a large number of the 
French presumably a majority of those who re 
tained sufficient sang froid to be able to reason at 
all viewed the assumption of power by Germany 
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with considerable relief. Profound as their 
at the nation s collapse, they were nevertheless 
to be rid of a parliament a cabinet which had 
forfeited the respect of Its constituents. For a decade 
the French voter has been blundering about, en 
deavoring to revamp a system of government which 
no longer represented the people. At every point 
the parliamentarians checkmated the exasperated 
citizen. People were restive, disgusted, more and 
more determined to clean the vermin out. Gen, 
Maxime Wevsand mi^ht have been dictator had he 

* o o 

not been so much of a legalist. 

The final act of a war, in which 60,000 men had 
been killed while 2,000,000 men had been sur 
rendered without firing a shot, in which the defense 
equipment for which the state had bankrupted itself 
was found not to have been purchased, was for the 
government to commandeer a warship at Bordeaux 
and sail away. French temper was at the boiling 
point. Disillusioned citizens watched the invaders 
take over the prefectures, humiliated by their hope 
that now, at least, they would be governed by sol 
diers and not by the intrigues of jealous mistresses. 
The fist was mailed, but at least it would guarantee 
public order and it did not belong to a slacker or 
to a grafter. 

Building upon this existing French antipathy to 
ward the administrators of its late republic, anti- 
British propaganda has hammered away upon the 
alleged fact that a British victory will mean the 
triumphant return of the Mandels, the Reynauds, 
the LaChambres and the whole venal crew who con 
ducted the nation to the abyss. 
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The backlog of Nazi disparagement of England, 
however, as uttered over the French radio and In the 
French press, Is Britain s willfully stupid tenacity In 
continuing the war. The bulldog is too dumb to 
stop fighting. This stubbornness has angered and 
astonished Germany. They blame every Incon 
venience and distress to which France Is now sub 
jected upon those condemned Britons. Is Paris 
without fuel, without medicine, on short commons? 
Are the pet dogs being suppressed, do the hens not 
lay? The fault Is with Britain. 

Are French women, because of the lack of textiles, 
about to be garbed In a standardized, unadorned, 
gray uniform, as are the f rauen of the Fatherland 
which Is no light matter with women who have a 
flair for self-decoration Britain and her blockade 
are alone to blame. All would be well if only those 
ivory-headed English could know when they are 
1 whipped. 

The "Blame Britain Campaign," In experienced 
Nazi hands, is being plausibly done. Unfortunately, 
it carries weight. Men who ought to see clearer say 
to me: "Isn t It criminal the -way the English are 
retarding Hitler s Federation of Europe? For people 
who pretend to be our friends, they are certainly 
doing us dirt." 

It goes without saying that press and radio nearly 
leave their senses at any intimation that America 
may throw her full resources to the side of Britain. 
German voices on the air and German-Inspired 
articles in French journals assume a tone of airy 
incredulity. In fact, they might be dealing with some 
bed-time tale in the nursery. But no one is deceived. 
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The entry of full American aid this war is the 
nightmare. The French fear It, it 

will inflict a painfully extended of 

and near-starvation. For, officially, France is now 
Germany, and It will involve an involuntary quarrel 
between peoples who have always been friends. 
The German people fear it, because it will assure 
the eventual of the straggle, revolution in their 
homeland, and a flare-up in every country upon 
which Germany has planted her boot. A terrible 
feature of this war and the Germans already foresee 
it, is that it has sown the seed for a dozen future 
revolts, 

I overhear German soldiers talking quietly among 
themselves in cafe comers. Back on our farm, I used 
to hear them, under the trees on Sunday afternoons. 
They are not aware that we understand their lan 
guage. At first this was Germany s personally con 
ducted war; she struck where she would, when it 
suited her. The soldiers are noticing that this is no 
longer true. They say that it must be finished before 
next summer, so that they can go home, or some 
may go home anyway. They say that America must 
not mix in this. Last time it was over-sea material 
that turned the scales. Lieber Gott in Himmel, if 
America should do it again! 



XIV 



SINCE MY LAST LETTER A GHOST 

FAMILY has come to stand in our door- 

SABOTAGE way. The Fuehrer and his under 
secretaries have dealt their ulti 
mate blow. They have finally managed to split apart 
our family. For three hundred years this clan has 
snugly held together. The generations have slipped 
into the discard, but the family, eyes front, has 
marched unitedly forward. The high-hearted old 
boys, with their smooth-browed wives, hailing from 
Ayreshire and the Isle of Anglesey, have thumbed 
the same prayerbooks in the drowsy Anglican 
church, have held the same pastures, plowland and 
vineyards, have employed members of the same 
parent stock of vignerons, matured their wines in 
the same cobwebbed vats. 

Fifty cousins, half of them named Marie and half 
of them named Jean, have often sat about a trestle- 
board banquet under the big oak, while a squeaking 
new little Jean or Marie was being christened. When 
minor disturbances have overtaken us, the men have 
lunched together, listened to a recital of the facts, 
nodded their understanding, opened another mag 
num of Lafite 78 and signed the necessary checks. 

Whatever the anxiety, we have known that with 
in the bosom of the family we could count upon 
sympathy and a practical leg-up. Rarely has there 
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a of the one-for-all and the all- 

for-one principle. If Hitler has in dis 

rupting the family, he has breached the last strong- 
of French culture. He has the 

unforgivable sin. He seems to have done It In our 
case. And because I fear that he is doing It In scores 
of other families, I am writing this down. The 
foundation of our social order crumbles at last. 

Today we have a letter from the Head of the 
Clan. Of all the people I have so far encountered in 
life, this person Is the best read In history, the most 
deeply patriotic, the most warmly magnanimous. 
If I knew stronger words of appreciation I would 
use them. The following is quoted verbatim from 
the letter: "If you do not support the admirable old 
soldier (Petain) you are a traitor. Those who back 
up England back up our enemy. England and Amer 
ica only make things worse and longer; uselessly, as 
they can change nothing in the end. Both of them 
are puppets of the Jews, who pull the strings behind 
the scenes. A thousand thanks, the victory of Eng 
land grows less and less likely! It would be final 
dissolution for France. Only in vanquishing Eng 
land can we arise from the ashes, and, in concord 
with Germany, construct a dignified life of our own. 
As you do not share this patently sound view, from 
now on our paths had better separate. There can 
be nothing but mistrust between us." 

In the United States there has probably been no 
Issue of comparative intensity since families were 
shipwrecked upon the rock of slavery, eighty years 
ago. But the most confusing element in our French 
controversy, which is splintering friendships, patri- 
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archal families and the nation itself, is that we are 
unable to ascertain the facts. We are willfully 
shut out from essential information as to Marechal 
Petain s program. We have been so frequently lied 
to that we are gun-shy. The information that we 
do receive is so overlaid with personal adulation, so 
vaporous and garbled, that we cross our fingers. 
A man who wants to reason definitely awaits some 
thing concrete, which never comes. 

I am not trying to excuse myself, but to portray 
our mental state. Is the grand old soldier willing to 
go the whole hog on appeasement, or does he hold 
out for reservations? Has he promised the French 
Navy to Hitler? What of the colonial empire in 
Asia? What destiny is reserved for Weygand and 
his hundred thousand men in North Africa? What 
blackmail knife is being pressed against Petain s 
jugular vein? And why must we assume that the 
occupied zone, which we inhabit, is to profit by the 
advantages which Petain s free zone may receive? 
Daily it becomes more apparent that the France of 
eight months ago will not be reunited until the 
sounding of the trumpets of Armageddon. Tens of 
thousands of us sit around our two-by-four radios 
and look questioningly at one another. If only we 
knew something, anything, that could be credited 
as firm fact. People in America may know the situa 
tion; we do not. And meanwhile the Head of the 
Clan, in unfair infallibility, is blasting our last fort 
ress into fragments. 

On Sunday, when in Paris, we all go to church. 
Every one does, it is something to do, a common 
meeting ground. Since houses are unheated and 
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nourishment skimpy, there is no entertaining. The 

two-mile walk circulates the blood. We as 

we were skating, and the clergyman 

into his pulpit as he were to 

join Admiral Byrd, except that he not wear 

mittens. 

The bars of suspicion are let down when the 
dominie the Book. That, at least, has not 

been rewritten by understrapper of the 

bureau. I am not much of a sermon taster, but the 
lady experts agree that our pulpiteers are rising 
to the occasion. By some unwritten agreement they 
seem to have forsaken the Gospels and to have re 
turned to the granite verities of the Hebrew 
prophets. You sit on your hands for warmth, move 
over so that the drops of congealed vapor do not 
fall upon your shoulder, shut your eyes and seem 
to hear Amos, Hosea and Micah hurl forth their 
promises that the Day of Jehovah will pass, if we 
will but deal justly, love mercy and walk humbly. 

The ministers of the two American churches in 
Paris were able to cross the Spanish frontier, with 
the church funds, before the invaders entered the 
city. But the musicians remained and are keeping 
the chilly buildings open. My children like to at 
tend the Quai d Orsay Church for the practice in 
English. A serious young man rises from the organ 
bench, steps into the pulpit. The watery sun filters 
through the luscious cerulean windows that were 
Dr. Cochran s pride. On an inclement day the 
worshipers may number eight; on a bright morning 
we may be twenty. We close with the fourth verse 
of "America." The folds of the flag touch the dog- 
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eared comer of the Bible. The scarlet silk and the 
brown leather symbolize the things that do not 

change. 
7 

In three days it will be Christmas, and we have 
come back to the farm for the week. Some families, 
particularly those without children, are shutting 
their eyes to the holiday. They say that they are 
too emotionally exhausted to be harrowed by mem 
ories. But when my wife and I suggested that we 
overlook Christmas there was a wail of indignation. 
"Not have Christmas!" was shouted. "But this is 
the very time we need Christmas the most. It will 
not be a Christinas of big dinners and presents that 
cost money. But there are a lot of clothes in the 
attic which can be turned and cut down, and there 
is grandmother s trunk of furs. It can be a Christmas 
of the heart, which was the first kind. Christmas 
centers about a baby, and we can scare up four." 

The guns and ammunition are under seal at the 
Maine, and the lean hounds have gone the way of 
all flesh, otherwise there would be a hare. But Rene 
Bachelot will snare a rabbit or two. Marie Brannas 
has four bunches of onions braided like the pig 
tails of a neat girl under her strawstack. A half 
bottle of saccharine tablets has been found, so that 
a pot of very sweet Cafe Nationale (30 per cent 
Madagascar coffee, 30 per cent parched barley, 40 
per cent dried lima beans) can be the dessert. We 
are having a tree, with the familiar glass balls that 
serve year after year; a pair of socks, somewhat 
darned, and three cigarettes for each man; a resur 
rected greeting card and a bandana to tie over the 
hair for the women; toys, brightened up with shoe 
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polish, for the children, and bulging layettes for 

the newly bom, with a bib or a diaper or a woolen 
band exhumed from practically every cottage of 
the settlement. 

But here is the question that bothers us. It 
deep. In this tiny village, six miles from a main road, 
are four mutually exclusive groups: The Alsace- 
Lorraine people, who refused to opt for German 
nationality, and cannot return home; the women 
and children from Bremen and Hamburg, evacu 
ated because of British bombers; the unit of German 
soldiers, with their two lieutenants, who patrol the 
region; the French natives, among whom we belong. 
Each of the groups is dressing 2 tree, scratching its 
heads to think of shiny objects to tie upon it. All 
will sing "Silent Night." All will be tMnking of 
the Bethlehem birth. 

We are all common people, full of a sincere good 
will. There is no particle of hate in the village. All 
the women scrub their clothes, kneeling side by side 
at the public lavoir. The soldiers are sleepy, dull- 
minded boys, very homesick; some of them have 
been away from home for three years. They like 
to whittle animals and boats for the children. I am 
told that they carved all the objects for their creche. 

We represent the common folk of the world. 
No one wishes anything but to be at home, at work, 
at his own kitchen fire, surrounded by his own, at 
peace. How, then, if these simple things are all that 
we common people of the earth want, did we ever 
come to this pass? Since the beginning we have been 
misled. We ask if there is not some way by which 
we may protect ourselves. 



XV 



FOUR DAYS AGO, WE BECAME 

STRAWS IN conscious of a fresh crispness of 
THE WIND manner, a quicker step, a gen 
eral stiffening of discipline, 
among our German sovereigns. The soldiers and 
their village soul mates grow more tender. Rail 
service for civilians has been reduced to a single 
mixed freight-and-passenger train per diem. Sup 
plies in wooden boxes, under tarpaulins, spread over 
ten-acre plots, guarded night and day, have been 
camouflaged in the pine woods along the main 
highway. There is no snow, the frost is out of the 
ground, the buds on the willows are swelling. 
Adding everything up, it can only be interpreted 
in one w r ay. Something against Britain is in the 
works. 

The directions upon the kilometric homes the 
white stones which border the highways at thou 
sand metre intervals, giving the names of adjoining 
towns and the distance thereto have been painted 
out. Posters, in polite French, invite the population 
to impart no information to strangers, and to report 
to the mayor any circumstance which excites suspi 
cion. Our cousin, Pierre Ledoux, who affects Bond 
Street clothes and is a stranger to our region, spent 
last Saturday on a bicycle trying to unearth his 
Aunt Euphemie. She lives only nine miles away. 
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But the were obliterated, and the humans 

whom Pierre encountered noncommittal 

and repeated, Je 

As our railway Is the direct connecting be 
tween two salt-water Atlantic harbors, and as we 
are near the shore, there are to be many 

escaped war prisoners and about. For 

the harvest I hired a sailor, wearing a pair of khaki 
trousers and a B.V.D. shirt. He slept in a box stall, 
ate a of mules, and was the best worker we 
have ever had on the place. When we paid him off 
we threw in a worn raincoat^ a pair of sneakers, and 
a spavined bicycle for good measure. He gave us 
the grandest smile that ever illuminated a shel- 
shocked countenance. As he pedaled into the pines 
he called back "Cheerio," and began to whistle 

"There ll Always Be An England." In this matter I 

* 

do not want to speak heedlessly. But something re 
sembling the underground railway of the Dred Scott 
era has come into existence just inside the shore line. 
We have an isolated hay bam in the woods, which 
no one ever visits. It contains two wooden boxes, 
a bottle of pinard, a pail of water, a box of matches, 
a pile of dry twigs, three blankets, a tobacco canister 
of present-day, homemade tea (2/3 mint leaves, 
1/3 alfalfa leaves, with a dash of salt). No soap 
or solid victuals, worse luck. Once or twice a week 
our children make an excursion for holly and mistle 
toe in that direction. They remove the empty bottle 
and leave a full one. They say that the blankets are 
neatly folded, but always in a slightly different 
place. The youngest one, our realist, pushes sticks 
into the ground to make sure. 
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Sub TOS@, a contra-Hitler machine is active. 
Whether it derives from a French, a British, or an 
anti-Nazi source in Germany, we have no means 
of ascertaining. A smudged circular will be found 
under the front door in the morning, or in the mail 
box, or in the manger when you grain your horse, 
or in the tool shed when you are looking for a hoe. 
They have a single theme: Hold Out And Britain 
Will Rescue You. But they are more dangerous than 
copperheads to have on the premises, and must be 
burned instanter. 

On the first page of today s Petite Gironde is a 
list of articles which families must not, under severe 
penalty, enclose in the food packages for their war 
prisoners. Between the lines one reads the extraor 
dinary precautions which are being taken just now 
to prevent the leakage of news and the escape of 
interned men. Among the Objets Non Adwns are: 
money in any form, pocketknives, scissors, pens, 
ink, paper in any form, newspapers, compasses, 
candles, civilian clothing, vaseline and smelling salts. 
All day we have been racking our brains for a reason 
why vaseline and smelling salts should be prohibited. 

The newspapers tell us that 1941 will be a year 
of impressive accomplishment in agriculture as well 
as in warfare. From Scandinavia to the Danube, the 
soil has been surveyed. Land capable of producing 
foodstuffs has been studied by experts in crops and 
animal husbandry, by chemists and commercial 
geologists. It is city planning on a continental scale. 
Every patch is to be put to its most effective use, 
the government supervising the operation as though 
it were a single vast farm. If the old men, women 
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children cannot do the work, the invaders will 
supplementary 

We hear that in thinly German 

colonists are settled, we 

have as yet seen none. In the Beatice, the level wheat 
prairies south of Paris, toward Chartres, tractors and 
gang plows are being driven by men in uniform. 
The same is true of the sugar-beet belt, of 

Compiegne. In our little comer the cash crops are 
lumber, turpentine, and wine, all of which demand 
an experienced hand labor. For the rest we are 
sustenance farmers, and I am fearful lest, when 
winter is past, we shall be without sufficient com, 
oats, potatoes and beans for seed. We shall do our 
best, but we have so far had no outside help, and 
are without horses, without gasoline, and our man 
power is in Rhineland prisons. I must correct that 
last statement. We have two horses in the commune, 
and they are doing their gallant utmost to plow 
everyone s garden. 

Intellectually, we are in a treadmill. We go round 
and round, with only nubbins of information as 
grist for the stones to grind. We listen, drop into a 
brown study, turn on the radio, read the paper, 
say that none of it is true, and repeat the process. 
Like eating shredded paper, there is no nourishment 
in it. It is pitiable to see fine old fellows retired 
generals, heads of banks, leaders in the professions 
doddering around the post office, the water front, 
the railway station, like scavengers seeking to pick 
up some scrap of news. They hang upon the lips 
of the red-caps, if some traveler may not have let 
fall an interesting remark. We used to have a short- 
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wave radio which got Boston and Schenectady, but 
It became too dangerous, and we turned It In to the 
authorities. We are Trying to live scrupulously with 
in the law, for the punishment which the family 
could not stand would be to be penalized by separa 
tion. The legal recepteur which we are using catches 
Toulouse, Bordeaux and Bayonne. The program 
for today, copied verbatim from the newspaper, Is: 
Radio&lt; Nationale. 3.15; Les Flandres, sketch de 
Pierre Laroche. 4.00; Concert Symphonique. 5.15; 
Emission Dramatlque, troupe de Louis Jouvet. 6.00; 
Jo Bouillon et son orchestre. 7.30; Conseils de 
Famille. 7.35; Georges Briquet, La Joumee a 
Monaco. 

We are conscientiously legal in every respect save 
one. My wife has hidden an automatic pistol and 
a box of cartridges. I have begged her to let me 
deposit them with the town clerk, along with the 
shotguns. She shuts her lips in the firm line we 
know well. With undesirable vagabonds prowling 
about, and a family of girls, whatever the risk, she 
will retain her means of final defense. But don t 
worry, she reassures us. No one will ever find it. 
I m not sure that I can find it myself. 



XVI 



WE ARE TRYING TO FACE THE 

THE FUTURE future rationally, neither too 
AND FRANCE no/ too despond- 

ingly. Before me is an article 
by the esteemed scholar Georges Claude of the In- 
stitut de France. It is entitled Au Monde 

Nou^em. And we keep asking ourselves, as we shall 
cross that threshold, how will our poor, dismantled, 
manacled France fit into the framework of a new 
world? A lore than that, will this heralded New 
World be one whit better than previous new worlds? 
After the victory of 1918, weary peoples pinned 
faith in a Europe Nouveile, pacified, disarmed, based 
upon justice, ruled by law and not by men, and 
under the leadership of Democracy. It has been a 
dud. And now, with the victory of Germany, is 
there justification to believe that she can command a 
new order with any greater success? We are at 
present below par, physically and emotionally, and 
would give anything to be able to stop thinking. But 
the question of a Federation of Europe, and our 
place within it, will not let us alone. 

It becomes evident that the partitioning of France 
into two, or even three, zones had been long- 
thought-out, and is intended to be permanent. The 
people of the northern departments are alarmed that 
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there will be still forther surgery, and that a strip of 
France will be added to the southern boundary of 
Belgium. That will leave us of the occupied zone to 
be the Province of West Frankreich, or Atlantic 
France. We shall be a unit of, say* 22 million people, 
living upon two-thirds of the pre-disaster French 
territory, which contains the seaports on the western 
ocean, the better portion of the grain land and the 
factories, and the leading cities, save Lyons and 
Marseilles. 

At the threshold of Professor Claude s New 
World, we of the West Frankreich will need to start 
from scratch. Our capital will be gone. We shall be 
unarmed and without even domiciliary defense. Our 
livestock will have been requisitioned, our working 
gear will be worn out. Our reserves will have been 
consumed. My most serious anxiety is lest, when the 
new era does dawn, we may find that our spiritual 
reserves may also have disappeared; and our will to 
work, our will to live uprightly with self-respect and 
free-mind. After so long a spell of impaired vitality, 
with no visible escape through the barbed wall of 
force, courage is bound to weaken. 

We have been repeatedly warned that we of the 
occupied zone the West Frankreich Province 
are to be a predominantly agricultural district, with 
only such manufactures as have no connection with 
war-making. We are to specialize in grain, wine, the 
elegancies, and exportable luxuries. Above all, metal 
lurgy is to be transferred elsewhere. The scheme of 
suppressing iron-work among a population which 
may be tempted to re-arm and revolt is extremely 
ancient. The Philistines enforced the same rule 
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the children of See I Samuel, 

Chapter 13, for a preview of the Fuehrer s 

regulation. Xo smithy was in Canaan, lest 

the Hebrews should for themselves swords 

spears. The were to trek down into 

PhiMstia to sharpen their axes ploughshares. This 
is already literally place, as our 

machinery can only be deU\ r ered from the Reich. 

A second restriction to be upon the West 

Frankreich touches superior education. Three mili 
tary schools were the pride of old France: St. Cyr, 
(Infantry, at Versailles); St. Afaxence, (Higher 
Mathematics and Artillery) ; and Saumur, (Cavalry, 
west of Tours). The two of these famous 

schools have been moved into the Petain zone, to 
Aix-en-Provence, the hoary classical university, 18 
miles north of Marseilles. The Saumur establishment, 
home of the most beautifully trained high-school 
horses in the world, has ceased to function. At the 
moment when this is penned, the Sorbonne and the 
College de France, in Paris, are momentarily closed. 
The ostensible reason is lack of coal, but the actual 
reason is believed to be penal. The Germans have 
suspended a Damoclean sword over higher educa 
tion in our zone. It was college students who rioted 
at the shrine of the Unknown Soldier on November 
i ith, the single hostile demonstration since the Ger 
mans took over. Machine guns cleared the avenues 
converging at the Etoile and a number of students 
were killed, while a larger number were sent to 
prison in Germany. Universities are notoriously the 
nurseries of a turbulent nationalism. 

Men, whatever their dissatisfaction, are unable to 
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stage an effective revolt without two things 
and a leader. Onr conquerors plainly Intend to de 
prive our West Frankreich of both. There Is to be 
no metal Industry, which might surreptitiously fabri 
cate firearms. There Is to be no liberal schooling, to 
train an elite, from among whom might arise leaders. 

Arranging our facts in order, the prospect Is 
dreary for occupied France. For If love laughs at 
locksmiths, so does the spirit of patriotic youth dis 
dain garrisons and undercover police. It must, from 
Its very essence, aspire, ferment, break into action. 
It will associate Itself into secret societies, keeping 
alive the cult of nationalism. There will be the 
blockade running of arms. There will be there al 
ready is communication with plotters overseas, like 
the de Gaulle force, like the Ottawa stalwarts. We 
must foresee a society honeycombed with emancipa 
tion movements. The hardiest, most Idealistic of our 
boys will be involved. There will be secret agents, 
informers among our very kin, repressive measures, 
heart-breaking executions. It Is the inevitable se 
quence when tyranny nails down the lid upon a 
people who have known liberty and must know it 
again. 

Among our neighbors and friends I find that the 
mood of fatalism is on the Increase. It has, of course, 
a physical basis, but it transforms them into people 
whom one hardly recognizes. Their emotions are 
drained to the last drop. They pine for the absent. 
They sit numb about their fireless hearths. Let no 
well-fed man or woman condemn the mother who, 
in alternating waves of apathy and rage, watches her 
children grow whiter and whiter above their plates 
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of soep. She can do but feel. She 

not in of or She 

in of a kitchen and a Her 

responsibility Is by a the 

crowded of a Lack of the 

roughest heavier and heavier. She 

her lip to keep going. She not stop. She 
to the where she will accept any capitula 

tion, If only life can be a little more right. Of course 
fatalism grows, the dumb, drugged acquiescence of 
bone-tired people to anything that can promise a 
few breaths of respite. It Is the Instinct of 

self-preservation, the maternal instinct of self-immo 
lation to protect Its young. 

As the residue of such months a hatred of war and 
war-makers remains. It is a white-heat of disdain and 
loathing that the uninitiated may not comprehend. 
I know a family In which the custom of morning 
prayers has been revived, but with no respectable 
motive. The master of the house assembles his de 
pendents for no other purpose than to pour out 
before Almighty God the anathema of his outraged 
feelings against those who have led helpless masses 
into suffering and tears. It makes the blood run cold 
to hear the curses which he beseeches God to visit 
upon the malefactors in high places. He almost gives 
God the names and addresses. 

There is one miracle of which we dare not allow 
ourselves to think. We are led to believe that the 
objective of England, and, co-operating with her, of 
the United States, does not extend beyond the re 
pulse of German attack upon their shores. If that be 
the fact, what I have written above, as to the prob- 
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able future of the West Frankrelch, most stand, 1 
believe, without correction. 

But if, through some unpredictable and unhoped 
for turn of event, the German should be forced to 
relinquish his strangle hold upon our French land 
and our French folk, the period of enslavement, for 
our lifetime, and the painful and bloody period of 
regaining liberty, upon the part of our children, 
might be shortened, even evaded. 

Should the democracies land their forces upon our 
soil, it will involve*the destruction of such man-made 
improvements as may remain, before they finally 
possess it. Should the German be driven from 
France, he has let it be known that, as a chapter in 
his program of frightfulness, he will pillage and 
violate to his utmost, as he retires. Furthermore, he 
will immediately commence preparation for renewed 
invasion. Whether he remain with us, therefore, or 
withdraw from us, we are to be the victim, and he 
to be the ruthless overlord. 

We of the occupied zone are thus between the 
horns of a dilemma. Either course, so far as the 
human eye may see, is a dismal road. On the whole, 
however, even at his pre-announced price, we shall 
prefer to have the German ousted. A mad dog, fol 
lowed by an obedient, hypnotized pack, is loose 
upon our world. For the moment no one can say or 
think much further than that. 
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